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HE Agnostic is one who holds that he has no knowledge 

of God, or, indeed, that the human mind is incapable 

of reaching a knowledge of God. Though this creed is not 
new, it has reached its highest potency of expression in modern 
times, and the name by which it is designated is of very recent 
origin. The linguistic mintage we owe to Professor Huxley. 
Borrowing the word Agnostic from the Greek designation of 
that “unknown” God whose altar Paul saw at Athens, he 
invested the imported term with a metaphysical meaning to 
which the original was neutral and indifferent, and sent it 
forth to proclaim to the modern world a mental incompetency 
in regard to the knowing of God, which up to this time had 
been merely implied by the more general term of skepticism. 
The new name was coined in 1869. That an appellation was 
needed proves that the Agnostic sect was coming into promi- 
nence. The church it would supersede was an accomplished 
fact when at Antioch the disciples were first called Christians. 
The canonical writings of the Agnostic sect all antedate the 
year of its christening. We have not space here to examine 
them or even to enumerate their titles. But whether the 
authors be rationalistic or empirical philosophers, Christian 
divines or positivist scientists, the burden of their message is 
always the incapacity of the human mind to know anything 
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but the phenomena of the sensible world, or the contradictions 
in which it is involved when it essays to reach Infinite and 
Absolute Reality. This is the refrain, somewhat monotonous 
it must be admitted, of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s metaphysics, 
varied only by denunciation of those whose religion consists in 
humble faith in God, not in confident assurance of His incog- 
nizableness. This is the universal incantation by which Dean 
Mansel would exorcise doubt of revealed religion, as though by 
poisoning the chalice of natural knowledge he could commend 
to our lips the divine wine of revelation! Both Mansel and 
Mr. Spencer borrow the doctrine of nescience from Hamilton, 
in whose system it appears as the result of an inauspicious 
attempt to combine the speculations of Kant with the sober, 
| home-staying philosophy of the Scottish school. With Kant 
and Hume (who provoked Kant into becoming a critical 
philosopher) we reach the fountain-heads of modern Agnos- 


ticism. Now Kant and Hume also mark an epoch in the his- 

tory of philosophy, —for the reason, as generally stated, that 

they were the first to make knowledge itself their problem, 

instead of the objects of knowledge with which their predeces- 

sors had been exclusively engaged. But this is not a complete 
explanation of th ial signifi K d H 

explanation of the special signihcance o ant an ume. 

Not only was knowledge itself their theme, not only did they 

propose to discover by analysis its nature, elements, and sources, 

ie. but their primary interest lay in determining its limits, — in 

} a settling for all time what could be known and marking off 

from it what must forever remain unknowable. And each 

| | working in his own way, — Kant with the pretentious appa- 

ratus of rationalism, Hu-.e with the simple instruments of 

| empiricisr — reached the same solution of the problem: to 

. wit, the knowableness of whatever we apprehend by means of 

s | our senses, the unknowableness of any other reality. Both 

| agree that the human mind is incapacitated by its very con- 

stitution for the apprehension of God. Thus it was not merely 

by recalling speculation from the objects of knowledge to the 

| knowing process itself, but by concentrating attention upon 

the limits of knowledge, that Hume and Kant gave a new 
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shape to philosophy and laid at the same time the foundations 
of modern Agnosticism. Hume’s position, however, has so 
much resemblance to the skepticism that constantly attended, 
and ultimately supervened upon, the constructive systems of 
ancient philosophy that one might, without straining the com- 
parison, fairly recognize his earliest forerunners in Protagoras 
and Pyrrho and Ainesidemus. These are the prophets of the 
old dispensation of Agnosticism, as Hume and Kant are the 
evangelists of the new, or Mr. Spencer its great apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

This juxtaposition of names will serve to bring out a truth 
which seems to be little understood, but which is of the utmost 
significance, if we are to see Agnosticism in its true perspec- 
tive. It shows that belief in the incognizableness of God is 
no accidental or belated phase of human thought. Whether 
Agnosticism be an illusion or an insight of reason, it is not 
merely a casual or modern eclipse of faith. However named, 
it has from the very dawn of reflection haunted with its shadow 
the struggling light of ‘divine philosophy.’ 

Now a factor so permanent must spring from constant con- 
ditions. If the doctrine of the unknowableness of God appears 
and reappears at every critical epoch in the evolution of phi- 
losophy, as it certainly does, it would seem to have some neces- 
sary connection with the progress of constructive thought itself. 
A careful scrutiny will show that Agnosticism is the logical 
consequence of certain habits of thought, of which the human 
mind can with difficulty divest itself. Like every creation of 
man, philosophy is characterized by imperfection. The themes 
of philosophy are Reality and Knowledge. But even the best 
system has fallen short of a perfect conception of the Supreme 
Being and an infallible theory of the origin and nature of 
Knowledge. Nor is this surprising, for philosophers are but 
men, and they bring to their speculative work the views and 
prejudices of*the human race. Now, partly in consequence of 
his animal history, partly as a result of his nature, and partly 
by the necessities of existence, man, tested by ideal standards, 
is prone to lay undue stress upon the things of sense, so that 
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he is ready to treat perceptions alone as truth and material 
objects as the sole reality. From this immersion in sense and 
matter, it has been the divine mission of philosophy to redeem 
us. But here, as elsewhere, the real proves refractory to the 
ideal ; and philosophy has not infrequently succumbed to the 
error she was sent to overcome. She has too often reduced 
Knowledge to sensation, and pictured God after the analogy of 
material things or mechanical processes. Swch a knowledge 
cannot reveal God, for neither eye nor ear nor any other sense 
can perceive Him; and sch a representation of God as an 
object among other objects easily discloses absurdities and 
contradictions. Agnosticism, therefore, is the corollary of 


/ every sensational theory of Knowledge and every mechanical 


conception of God. 

But Agnosticism is also the refutation of the sensational and 
mechanical philosophy, or at any rate its reductio ad absurdum. 
The human spirit cannot on reflection believe either that there 
is no Divine Spirit or that the Divine Spirit does not reveal 
Himself in the consciousness of man. Agnosticism, therefore, 
is a challenge to philosophy to frame a rational theory of 
Knowledge and a spiritual notion of God. And as nothing 
interests man so deeply as the knowledge of God, we may 
claim that Agnosticism has been the most potent factor in the 
movement of the human spirit towards the true apprehension 
of its Divine original. The Agnostic himself may not always 
be conscious of the function which he discharges in the econo- 
my of thought, and he may even take malicious pleasure in the 
reflection that he is a stumbling-block and a stone of offense 
to the theologians. But nothing is more certain than that the 
Agnostic’s demonstrations of nescience fail to produce convic- 
tion, and their most general and permanent effect is to prompt 
thought to a consideration, criticism, and correction of the 


| premises from which such a paradoxical conclusion has been 


inferred. The effort to paralyze reason only provokes reason 
to brace herself for another flight. The theory of nescience is 
but the obverse of the fact of science. The Agnostic, in laying 
down the limits of Knowledge, is a champion of the might of 
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mind. That he can make such a demonstration is the refuta- 
tion of what he demonstrates. A false prophet testifying to 
the truth, he reminds one of the description which Mephis- 
topheles gives of himself : 


“Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
Die stats das Bése will, und stats das Gute schafft.” 


Let us look at the matter a little more closely. Agnosticism 
affirms that we cannot know God. Its thesis is bound up in 
the two notions, God and Knowledge. The contention is that 
these terms cannot be brought together. Now if this dogma 
be tenable, the reason must be either in the nature of Knowl- 
edge, as somehow inadequate to the apprehension of God, or 
in the nature of God, as somehow transcending the reach of 
Knowledge. Both forms of proof have been used by the 
Agnostic. The argument, however, in either form is far from 
conclusive. Let us examine each in turn, beginning with the 
supposed inability of Knowledge to reach to God. 

I. Why should Knowledge be disqualified from reporting the 
Supreme Reality? In the long history of skepticism one, and 
but one, plausible answer has been given to this question. It 
has been claimed that Knowledge consists of sensations, and 
that, as God cannot be felt or seen or heard or apprehended by 
any other sense, the human consciousness is inaccessible to 
intimations not merely of His nature but even of his existence. 
The argument may be stated in different ways by skeptics of 
the ancient and of the modern schools, but in substance it has 
changed little since it was first put forward by the Greek 
Sophists, who derived it from the metaphysics of Heracleitus.. 
Of course God, as a suprasensible being, must be declared un- 
knowable, if you set out with defining Knowledge as a con- 
geries of sensations imprinted upon the mind by the objects of 
the sensible world. 

But, as Plato already demonstrated, this conception of 
Knowledge is palpably false. It labors under three radical 
defects, which, although inseparably connected with one an- 
other, it will be well for us to contemplate severally. 
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In the first place, this theory treats knowing as a kind of 
mechanical process. It places the material world on one side 
and mind as an ‘empty chamber’ on the other ; and it pictures 
knowing as the filling of the chamber, through the conduits of 
sense, with outpourings from the external reservoir of being. 
Or, to use another favorite metaphor, mind, according to this 
mechanical philosophy, is a waxen tablet, and Knowledge con- 
sists of the impressions made upon it by the things of sense. 
The bald statement of this theory is perhaps its best refutation. 
Yet as it is rooted in that materialism which is implicit in the 
constitution of language itself, we need not wonder that popu- 
lar thought has always been in bondage to it. So long as we 
must use in describing mental processes terms which were 
originally framed to signify physical processes, so long shall 
we be exposed to the danger of conceiving mind after the 
analogy of matter. With all his sense, circumspection, and 
insight, the father of English philosophy did not avoid this 
error, though the third book of the “ Essay of Human Under- 
standing” is an impressive warning against it. And what in 
Locke was occasional, and to a certain extent overbalanced by 
a contrary view, appears in the latest scion of the English 
school as an habitual and radical illusion; for though we may 
accept Mr. Spencer’s personal disavowal of materialism, no 
reader can have failed to observe that his philosophy of mind 
is dominated by the theory of the “waxen tablet’”’ and the 
“empty chamber.”’ To all such mechanical hypotheses there is 


one effective answer. The simple fact is that mind is not 


material or like anything material. It is a spiritual activity, 
sui generis, of which we are immediately conscious in all its 
movements, but which we can liken to nothing else whatever, 
for to it, as subject, the world and all that therein is stand 
opposed as object. And it is an equally certain fact that the 
act of knowing, whatever else it may be, is no migration of 
things into consciousness through the avenues of sensation. 
When we see or hear objects, the retina or the tympanum is 
indeed affected with vibrations of ether or of air; and these 
disturbances are transmitted by appropriate nerves to the cere- 
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bral centers which modern physiology has learned to locate: 
but they do not drop over this utmost verge of the physical 
into the mental world, to which indeed they are not one whit 
nearer at the center than they were at the periphery of the 
nervous organism ; and as for a metamorphosis of them into 
conscious ideas, this is a miracle in comparison with which 
the floating of iron or the turning of water into wine is easily 
credible, — a miracle, too, for which there is no justification, 
as the consciousness which it is thus intended to produce is 
given to us as a primal and ultimate fact, being that which is 
nearest to us, that of which we are most assured, and that by 
means of which we know everything else, including the cerebral 
tremors from which it is sought to educe it. ‘The mind is its 
own place.’’ In knowing it is not possessed by, but itself 
possesses, the objects it apprehends. Knowledge is not the 
product of things; it is the creation of the mind. Juster 
far than the “ waxen tablet” account of Knowledge is Brown- 
ing’s description—that passage of “Paracelsus” in which 
poetry and philosophy coalesce in a climax of beauty and sug- 
gestiveness : 
«Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 

There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perfection — which is truth. 

A baffling and perverted carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error: and to KNOW 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 


Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


In the second place, the theory of Knowledge on which 
Agnosticism is based, misses in its analysis of the elements 
of cognition the most important constituent. It sees in | 
knowledge nothing but sensations. Of course this doctrine 
is of a piece with the mechanical conception of mind. If 
the understanding be an empty chamber, if the cognition of 
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things be the filling of it with impressions from without, this 
inflowing material of sensation must make up the entire con- 
| tent of Knowledge. But we have already rejected as false the 
mechanical account of mind. And this sensational theory of 
Knowledge is obnoxious to equally cogent objections. For ’ 
A when we look closely at the facts we find that, even if the 
1) sensationalist’s contention be admitted, only the smallest part 
of our Knowledge would be accounted for. It might perhaps 
explain the qualities we attribute to substances — red, sweet, 
heavy, etc., — but what could it mean by substances, or by the | 
relations between them which constitute the most important 
| part not only of ordinary experience but also of science? These 
| constituents of consciousness are a standing rebuke to the sen- » 
; | sationalist. There are others of the same kind, among which 
| the moral intuitions deserve a prominent place. Taken to- 
| gether they prove that mind is rational as well as sentient. 
Nay more, the sense-element of Knowledge is of less conse- 
f quence than the thought-element. Sensations alone convey no 
Hy information to us; they are dumb and blank. It is reason 
which, present at every point with sense, reads into the im- 
| pressions of eye and ear and touch notions that give them 
a) meaning and make them significant reports of an objective 
world. A purely sensitive consciousness could know nothing ; 
| it could not even apprehend its sensations ; for apprehension 
HH | is impossible without categories of thought to discriminate and 
i classify. If Knowledge were made up of sensations merely it 
| would cease to be Knowledge. Thus sensationalism, if logically 
iM carried out, not only leads to religious skepticism but to uni- 
versal nescience. It is the lion’s cave, from which there are { 
|! 1 no tracks outwards. It may seem strange that the Agnostic 
scientist should rest in a theory which is not more fatal to 
hb) theology than to science; but this only shows in what a lack 
of rigorous thinking his religious creed was engendered and 
what immunity from criticism any fashionable cult enjoys. Be 
that as it may, an exhaustive analysis of cognition will disclose 
reason as its vital principle. And to a rational intelligence the 
4 existence of God is neither less nor more knowable than the 
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existence of the Self or of the World. The truth that mind is 
rational as well as sentient, is fatal to the main support of 
Agnosticism — the easy argument drawn from the dogma that 
Knowledge is of sensations only. And with the disappearance 
of sensationalism, which is fast yielding to a juster conception 
of what Knowledge really is, the Agnostic wiseacres who have 
terrified the faint-hearted amongst us by pretentiously delimit- 
ing and circumscribing human knowledge, will find them- 
selves without a vocation. No other generation, it is safe to 
predict, will see the farce of nescience playing at omnisctence tn 
setting the bounds of science. Skepticism may indeed survive 
and manifest itself at every forward step in the intellectual 
development of individuals and communities ; for deeper doubt 
is the first effect of larger knowledge ; but with the demise of 
sensationalism, this psychological shadow, though it continue 
to be called Agnosticism, will never again take itself for the 
light of ultimate truth or pretend that it can pierce even to the 
dividing of the knowable from the unknowable universe. 

It has now been shown, first, that the Agnostic misrepre- 
sents the subject of Knowledge and, secondly, that he misre- 
ports the elements of Knowledge. The ¢hird criticism to be 
made upon him is that he misunderstands the meaning of 
Knowledge. Even if the mind were an empty chamber, and in 
knowing it were filled with sensational material, the import of 
Knowledge —that which it signifies — would be something 
other than this process of furnishing. Now the Agnostic fails 
to discern what it is whereof consciousness gives us informa- 
tion. He blunders in reading the communication, and he con- 
founds the parties whom it concerns. Sensationalism has so 
perverted his vision that he no longer sees realities, but images 
or even after-images. He will have it that in knowing we are 
cognizant merely of mental states, whereas what we know is 
always some reality, and it is only by subsequent reflection 
and analysis we discover that sensational or ideational states 
were in any way involved in the cognition of that reality. The 
Agnostic tells us we cannot know God because states of con- 
sciousness testify to nothing beyond themselves. But the fact 
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is that knowledge is a report of reality; and if this fact be in- 
compatible with the supposition of states of consciousness as 
constitutive of knowledge, that supposition had better be dis- 
missed to the arsenal of physical imagery from which it has 
been derived. That intelligence should make us aware of 
existence, and not merely of its own states, is no more surpris- 
ing than that anything should be what it actually is. How it 
comes that we are cognizant of reality is a question neither 
more nor less difficult than this other, which is really its equiv- 
alent, namely, How comes it that we are intelligent beings? 
That we are intelligent beings is at any rate a fact; and it is 
just the nature of intelligence to have converse with existence. 
This is no theory about Knowledge, but simply a statement of 
what it is. And the statement is so self-evident that it would 
never have been questioned — indeed, it would not have been 
necessary explicitly to make it— but for mechanical theories 
alike of the knower, of knowing, and of Knowledge. Now just 
as the knower is not a waxen tablet, but a self-conscious spirit; 
and as knowing is not the receiving of impressions from with- 
out, but creative activity at home; so Knowledge is not an 
aggregate of miscellaneous materials in a storehouse called 
mind, but it is the unfolding of a living intelligence which, 
while open to all the influences of earth and sky, remains iden- 
tical with itself, and so transforms or transubstantiates what it 
takes up from the environment as to make each addition the 
expression of its own life, —a life which at every stage of this 
process of differentiation and integration, attains not only toa 
fuller revelation but to a more perfect realization of its own 
inmost being. 

In the long course of this development, the essential princi- 
ples of intelligence —the vital stuff of which knowledge is 
compact — have clearly delineated themselves, although they 
are not obscure even in the crude thought of primitive man- 
kind. At first, however, they are rather presupposed than 
explicitly conceived or expressly described. But in the dawn- 
ing as in the full-orbed intelligence there are present three 
ideas which not only fix its circuit but constitute also its real 
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essence. They are the consciousness of the world, the con- 
sciousness of self, and the consciousness of God. These three 
realities are the soul of Knowledge, at once its essential sub- 
stance and its ultimate goal. Its substance, —for Knowledge 
at every stage —from that of the savage to that of the scien- 
tist —is an effort to realize more clearly what we mean by 
nature, by man, and by God; and its goal, for the progres- 
sive movement of Knowledge always returns upon its starting 
points, only with a more exhaustive consciousness of the sub- 
ject and the object, and of God as the focal source of their 
opposition and their union. Of course it is not meant that 
these three elements of intelligence are all equally conspicuous 
at every stage of its evolution, whether in individuals or in 
communities. On the contrary, there is first that which is 
natural and afterwards that which is spiritual; first the con- 
sciousness of objects, and afterwards self-consciousness and 
the consciousness of God. Not, however, that any intelligence 
is merely percipient of the external world; the meaning is 
simply that at first the objective consciousness predominates 
over the other forms of consciousness which, nevertheless, are 
vaguely present even from the beginning. The mental eye 
looks outward upon nature before it looks inward upon itself or 
upward to the common source both of vision and the visible — 
of intelligence and the intelligible world. But though the idea 
of God is that element of intelligence which is latest to develop 
into clear consciousness —and which must be latest, for it is 
the unity of the difference of the self and the not-self, which 
are, therefore, presupposed — it has not less validity in itself, it 
gives no less trustworthy assurance of actuality, than the con- 
sciousness of the self or the consciousness of the not-self. This 
is a point which philosophy has perhaps not sufficiently empha- 
sized. At any rate it is a point which the Agnostic fails to ap- 
preciate. For if it is conceded that there is an objective world 
of which something is known, and a subjective spirit of whom 
something is known, it cannot be that we are ignorant of God 
or in doubt of His existence. Like the self and the world, God 
is given to us as the presupposition of intelligence ; and so long 
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as this evidence accredits them it cannot discredit Him. It 
might of course be said that we know no realities at all — 
neither finite nor infinite; but this view is repugnant to com- 
mon sense, it rests on a false ideal of Knowledge, and in prac- 
tice it is impossible to carry out. Knowledge cannot relax its 
hold on reality, for reality is the substance of its story. And 
the point here emphasized is that our knowledge of God is the 
same in kind as our knowledge of the external world or of our- 
selves. 

If it should be urged that in the history of skepticism the 
divine existence has often been put in doubt, one might retort 
that the self and the world have fared no better at the hands 
of materialists and subjective idealists. These historical in- 
stances remind us of the danger of operating with one-sided 
abstractions and turning them against each other. In the face 
of such arbitrary partisanship for either the subject or the 
object, or for either the finite or the infinite, the fact needs to 
be stated that as intelligence is conversant with nature, and 
self, and God, so it knows them, not in isolation from one 
another, but only in their mutual relation and implication. 
We are not conscious of ourselves in separation from the ob- 
jective world : on the contrary, the latter nourish.: our subjec- 
tive life of feeling and of cognition while, in volition, we react 
against it. Neither do we know the object divorced from the 
subject : it is we who perceive it; ours are the sensations 
which give content to the perception, ours the thoughts which 
construe it into an object possessing definite qualities of its 
own and having definite relations to other objects in the ex- 
panse of an all-embracing space and the sequence of an ever- 
during time. And as subject and object mutually imply each 
other, so, if Knowledge is to be complete, they presuppose a 
principle of unity as ground of their connection and reconcilia- 
tion of their opposition. Only on rising to this unity, only 
when we “see all things in God,” can we see things as they 
truly are. The consciousness of God is the logical prius of 
the consciousness of self and of the world. But not, as already 
observed, the chronological; for, according to the profound 
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observation of Aristotle, what in the nature of things is first, is 
in the order of development last. Just because God is the 
first principle of being and knowing, is He the last to be mani- 
fested and known. If this sound paradoxical, it may be asked 
whether all experience does not show that what is nearest to 
us is the last thing to be known; and whether, therefore, a 
principle which is one with the very existence of intelligence 
should not be the latest to come into distinct consciousness 
and to gain verification and demonstration. Yet, from the 
beginning, human thought has been haunted by the presence 
of God. And beneath all the crude pictures through which 
the fancy and imagination of all peoples have endeavored to 
represent Him, we may discern the never-failing conception of 
God as the ultimate unity who, in some way or other, takes up 
into Himself the differences of the objective and the subjective 
world. But, as the consciousness of the self and the not-self 
thus perfects itself in the consciousness of God, so our con- 
sciousness of God, which is no otiose and transcendent abstrac- 
tion, realizes itself in all our Knowledge of the world and of 
ourselves. It is not more certain that the finite implies the 
infinite than that the infinite moves and has its being in the 
finite. In the strictest sense, therefore, nature and man are 
the revelation of God. These two volumes may be compared 
with the Old and the New Testament. In both cases it is the 
later revelation which is the clearer. Man, as the highest 
point to which evolution has attained, best expresses the 
meaning and drift of the process and most clearly reveals the 
nature of the spirit which underlies it. Still the God who 
reveals Himself in man, especially in the moral and spiritual 
life of man, also reveals Himself in nature. All our Knowl- 
edge, therefore, of the finite is at the same time a knowledge 
of the infinite. It would be passing strange if the light where- 
with science is flooding the world and human life served sim- 
ply to disclose our ignorance of God, of whom the world and 
human life are the express revelation. This illumination is 
surely not intended to smite reason to the earth or to light her 
“the way to dusky death.” And she will escape from the con- 
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fusion into which Agnosticism would bring her by the recogni- 
tion that the spirit that fills “all thinking things, all objects of 
all thought,” is known to us through our observations of nature 
and the experience of human history, but most of all in the 
stirrings of our own spirit, which wise men of old declared to 
be in the image of God. 

From all that has been said it would seem to follow beyond 
peradventure that there is nothing in the nature of Knowledge 
to warrant the dogma of religious nescience. On the contrary, 
since Knowledge is of reality, and since the Infinite Reality is 
known in the same way and with the same evidence of assur- 
ance as the finite realities of the subjective and objective con- 
sciousness (which also presuppose the Infinite Being as the 
ground of their union and reconciliation), it is clear that unless 
in a mood of finical but absurd skepticism we are prepared 
to discharge all Knowledge as illusory, we cannot impeach our 
knowledge of God or refuse to accept it as trustworthy. 
Agnosticism, so far as it rests on the supposed limits of our 
cognitive faculties, is in reality an utterly baseless dogma. 

II. But the Agnostic, as was remarked at the outset, has 
another argument. He finds in the very nature of God evi- 
dence of His incognizableness. This argument is not so dif- 
ferent from the preceding as might at first appear. Both 
presuppose an impossible chasm between human intelligence 
and Divine Reality. But the argument which has been already 
so fully traversed, imputes the estoppel of communication to a 
fundamental incapacity of the human mind. The argument 
which is now to be considered, explains the breach by the 
essential inhospitableness, inaccessibility, or incommunicable- 
ness of God. The pith of the one argument is this, that 
Knowledge by its very nature must fall short of God. The 
pith of the other argument is this, that God by His very nature 
must transcend Knowledge. The eternal divorce of the Divine 
Being and human intelligence is the burden of both; only, in 
one case the ground is discovered in a Divine excess, and in the 
other in a human defect. But the noteworthy thing is that 
the incompatibility of this pair arises not from a fault in each 
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separately or in either alone, but from a fault which is due 
merely to their conjunction ; for that excess of being would 
not be an excess but for this defect of knowing, and this 
defect of knowing would not be a defect but for that excess 
of being. Consequently, in reasoning from the transcendency 
of God, the Agnostic is using the same argument as when he 
reasoned from the limitation of Knowledge, only he is looking 
at the matter from a different point of view — from the point 
of view of that which is known (or rather xo¢ known) instead 
of that which knows. This being so, it will be possible to dis- 
pose of the second defense of Agnosticism in much less space 
than it has been necessary to give to the first. 

There is one general observation, however, suggested by 
this argument for Agnosticism which it will be well to make 
in limine. As everybody knows, the Agnostic commends him- 
self to men by an air of meekness and humility. His dis- 
claimer of a much valued knowledge which others claim to 
possess, sounds like the voice of lowly honesty and intellectual 
modesty in a noisy world of self-assertive sham and pretence; 
and even when he assumes the prerogative of rebuke and de- 
nounces those who will not enter into the kingdom of religious 
nescience, this reputation for humility is apt to palliate if it 
does not altogether condone the asperity of his chiding, while 
it may even surround him with the halo of a great teacher of 
truth unpalatable to a generation of Scribes and Pharisees. 
Now when the Agnostic comes before us no longer either as a 
stern reproving prophet or as a good-natured, ironical fellow 
with a humor for negations, but in the guise simply of a meta- 
physician who is to give a reason for the faith that is in him, 
he cannot of course claim immunity from any legitimate criti- 
cism to which those expose themselves who enter into this dia- 
lectical arena. And surely no other dogmatist ever laid himself 
open to a juster charge of defying his own principles. Some- 
thing has already been said of the astounding spectacle of 
Agnosticism simulating gnosticism in order to fix the limits 
of human Knowledge. But what shall we say when it goes on 
to set limits to the nature of God Himself? Yet this is pre- 
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cisely what is done whenever it is asserted that God is so con- 
stituted that He cannot reveal Himself to the thought of man. 
How is this divine impotency known to the Agnostic who 
knows nothing but the phenomena of our sensible experience ? 
If God is absolutely inscrutable, how can you say He must be 
of such a nature that He cannot make a disclosure of Himself 
or communicate with His creatures? Surely, in this proclama- 
tion of the Divine dumbness, the Agnostic touches at once the 
climax of logical inconsistency and the height of intellectual 
presumption. 

But what ground is there in reality for supposing that the 
Divine Being transcends the reach and compass of human 
intelligence? In the theory elaborated by Hamilton and Man- 
sel and adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, this ontological argu- 
ment for religious nescience, though buttressed by minor 
considerations, rests for its ultimate foundation upon two 
premises which it is not difficult to isolate from the super- 
structure and its adjacent supports. One of these premises 
asserts that God is Infinite and Absolute ; the other asserts 
that man knows nothing but the finite and the relative. The 
latter proposition we have already canvassed in another con- 


‘nection. It is derived from a false theory of Knowledge, and 


flies in the face of our actual experience. It has been shown 
already that the finite and the infinite are known together, and 
that it is as impossible to know one without the other as it is 
to apprehend an angle apart from the sides which contain it. 
This is the truth in the much misunderstood doctrine of the 
relativity of Knowledge. But not to repeat or expand what 
has already been said upon this subject, it must here be 
asserted once for all that intelligence is not, and by its very 
nature cannot be, restricted to the finite and the relative in 
any sense which excludes from its purview the Infinite and the 
Absolute. These provincial limitations are altogether artificial 
and arbitrary. And with their disappearance the sphere of 
universal being stands revealed as the proper counterpart for 
the boundless scope and embrace of Knowledge. And when 
this point is reached — and it must be reached by all thinkers 
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who accept azy knowledge of reality as trustworthy — no diffi- 
culty will be created by that other proposition which predicates 
“Infinite’’ and “ Absolute”’ of God. For the Infinite and 
Absolute is not that which excludes or negates the finite and 
the relative, it is that which takes them up into itself and in 
whose embrace they find their truest being ; as, on the other 
hand, it realizes itself through them and would be unknown 
without them. This organic and evolutionary view at once of 
Being and of Thought is the true corrective of that ontological 
Agnosticism which derives itself from the conception of God 
as Infinite and Absolute. If it is the nature of the Infinite 
and Absolute Being to reveal and realize Himself in the finite 
and relative, and if it is the nature of intelligence to appre- 
hend these realities, not separately but together, how, from 
such a perfect ontological and psychological arrangement for 
the meeting of the Divine Being and the human mind, can it 
be inferred that they must remain eternally apart? Manifestly 
the thinkers who drew this conclusion did not so conceive 
either of God or of human intelligence. Restricting the latter 
to the finite phenomena of space and time — unwarrantably, 
as we have already seen—they set up over against these 
phenomena the image of a reality which was not only to 
transcend them, but which, as infinite, was to be merely the 
negative of the finite, and which as absolute was to stand out 
of all relation to it. Such a metaphysical idol we can never 
of course know, for it is cunningly devised after the pattern of 
what knowledge is zot. Precisely because we are intelligent 
beings must we be ignorant of this nonentity. If it were real, 
and therefore in relation to other reality, we should have no 
trouble in knowing it, — were it not that the Agnostic objects, 
forsooth, to knowing by means of our intelligence because it 
is a relating intelligence, as though seeing should be forbidden 
to the eyes and enjoined upon the hands or ears. To know, to 
think, to comprehend is to compare and discriminate — to set 
one thing against another and to note their differences and 
resemblances. It is in this way that intelligence has come 
into possession of the intelligible world —finite and infinite 
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alike. Identity and difference are the poles about which all 
knowledge revolves. Comparing is the essence of the cogni- 
tive function. We know man in relation to nature and nature 
in relation to man, and we never know either truly till we 
know both in relation to God. But the Agnostic sets up the 
invisible picture of a Grand Etre, formless and colorless in 
itself, absolutely separated from man and from the world — 
blank within and void without, —its very existence indistin- 
guishable from its non-existence,— and bowing down before 
this idolatrous creation, he pours out his soul in lamentations 
over the incognizableness of such a mysterious and awful non- 
entity! The truth is that the Agnostic’s abstraction of a deity 
is unknown only because it is unreal. And his argument has 
no bearing upon our knowledge of God. The Divine Being, 
whose vesture is nature and whose image man; the Ever- 
active Creator, in whom we and all things live and move and 
have our being; the Holy Spirit, who nourishes the world 
and communes with the children of men: this Living God is 
known precisely because He does come into relation with His 
creatures ; nor is He recognized by the intellect alone — the 
heart owns Him with pious and reverent affection, the will 
bows before His righteous law, and our whole soul, yearning 
as it does for the Father of Spirits, is quickened and refreshed 
by His presence. This symphony of response from all sides of 
our nature confirms reason’s assurance that God is not con- 
cealed from mortal ken; that though the infinite depths of His 
being are beyond our present vision, we yet see “through a 
glass darkly” and, while not omniscient, really “ know in part.” 
Partial as it is, it is this vision of the Divine which transfigures 
the life of man on earth. 


Agnosticism is only a transitional and temporary phase of 
thought. The human mind can no more surrender its belief 
in God than its belief in a world or in a self. Contemporary 
Agnosticism, strange as it may sound, is in part due to the 
great advance which Knowledge has made during the last half 
century; it is blindness from excess of light. The astonishing 
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results of scientific investigation have given us new insight 
into the physical universe and the life of mankind; and 
though, in consequence of the immanency of the Infinite in 
the finite, every enlargement and rectification of our view of 
man and nature must also involve growth in our knowledge of 
God, the first effect of this advance has been merely a revolt 
against the partial and inadequate representations of God 
which popular thought has inherited from the ages that ante- 
date the birth of modern science. But the Agnostic fever 
seems already to be burning out. And as reason cannot 
escape from its three fundamental ideas — nature, self, God — 
and the development of reason consists in enriching the con- 
tent of each and adjusting them harmoniously to one another, 
it cannot be doubted —and the history of human thought con- 
firms the expectation — that reason’s next step will be to 
modify or reinterpret the idea of God so as to inform and 
harmonize it with the revelation which science has deciphered 
in the operations of nature and the life of humanity. Nay, 
has not reason already to some extent accomplished her task? 
Does not the light already shine for all who have eyes to see? 
The conception of God as spiritual and not mechanical ; as im- 
manent not external ; as working by law not by caprice, and 
with steady infinite patience not by catastrophic outbursts ; as 
adumbrated in nature and revealed in the moral and spiritual 
qualities of man, who is the goal of evolution and the epitome 
and abridgment of existence: is not this conception, in com- 
bination with the idea of the divine Fatherhood (which is the 
essence of Christianity), taking possession of the best spirits 
of the modern world and dislodging the Agnosticism by which 
it was preceded and by which, in a sense, it was originated ? 
Even the greatest of living Agnostics — Mr. Herbert Spencer 
— while still strenuously denying that we know anything 
about God, yet advances so far as to posit the existence of 
God as indispensable first principle both of knowing and of 
being. 

But apart from the peculiar perplexity into which our age 
has been brought by the attempt to assimilate such an unpar- 
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alleled mass of new knowledge both of ourselves and of the 
world, Agnosticism now, as in the past, has been provoked by, 
and is a reaction from, the excessive dogmatism of metaphysi- 
cal theology. Indeed, many half-educated persons call them- 
selves Agnostics merely to indicate that they do not believe 
the thirty-nine articles or some other churchly creed. The 
shepherds of the flock, judged by the articles of faith, make 
such claims to omniscience that the silly sheep, in sheer 
recoil, delight to browse on nescience. The theologians have 
sown to the wind of Gnosticism and they are reaping the 
whirlwind of Agnosticism. The harvest will compel them, — 
it is now compelling them, — to reconsider what and how they 
sow. And the analysis already made by the late Dr. Hatch in 
his “ Hibbert Lectures "’ awakens the hope that Christian the- 
ology, having at last become conscious of its origin and nature, 
will slough off what this learned writer designates its dammnosa 
hereditas: its affectation of infallible metaphysics ; its supposi- 
tion that the Christian revelation, which is the setting forth of 
certain facts, authenticates and guarantees speculations which 
are built upon those facts. The speculative habit was foreign 
to primitive Christianity. It is the invincible residuum with 
which the Greek world, though vanquished, endowed the 
victorious Christian church. The tendency to uncontrolled 
speculation had been inwrought into the intellectual fiber of 
the time through the pervasive influence of Greek ideas ; and 
Christianity could of course be received only through this 
medium of apprehension. The Sermon on the Mount pro- 
claimed a new law of life; it assumed religious and ethical con- 
ceptions without attempting to justify or even to formulate 
them ; it contained no articles of faith ; it knew nothing of 
metaphysics or speculative theology. From this simple start- 
ing-point, as Dr. Hatch shows, the speculative habit which 
the Greeks had engrained in the mind of the world engen- 
dered the abstract and dogmatic metaphysics of the Nicene 
Creed. To a unity of belief in the fundamental facts of 
Christianity, which was insisted upon from the first, succeeded 
the demand for a uniformity of speculations in regard to those 
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facts. ‘The holding of approved opinions was elevated toa 
position at first coordinate with, and at last superior to, trust 
in God and the effort to live a holy life.’”” This is the bequest 
of Greece to Christian thought which Dr. Hatch characterizes 
as the damnosa hereditas. “It has,” he says, “given to later 
Christianity that part of it which is doomed to perish, and 
which yet, while it lives, holds the key of the prison-house of 
many souls.’’! It is that part also, we must add, which has 
been most prolific of Agnosticism. The claim of the church to 
possession of an infallible knowledge has involved it in warfare 
with natural science and with historical scholarship. And so 
far as Agnosticism represents not religious nescience, but free- 
dom of thought and inquiry, it has deservedly triumphed at 
every point. The church is learning to leave to science and 
scholarship the things that are theirs. But it needs, if Agnos- 
ticism is to be completely disarmed, to learn one other lesson: 
namely, that as the religious life is vastly more important than 
the intellectual apprehension of its nature or conditions, so no 
interest of religion demands that we shall define precisely or 
circumscribe with a fence of words the infinite personality that 
lies beneath our faith and worship. It is forgotten that we 
know only “in part.”” Furthermore, for religion, as for art 
and life, the Vague has as much worth and significance as the 
Definite. It is otherwise with science, whose organ is the in- 
tellect. But it is a mere prejudice of the intellect —a pre- 
judice against which the feelings and imagination must always 
protest — that we should deem what is vague to be less real 
than what is definite. On the contrary, the Vague is, in 
actual experience, not seldom far more real. And those 
who, in ignorance of this truth, endeavor to compress it 
into fixed categories of thought, are always in danger of dis- 
sipating its essence. The theological habit of defining what 
is known only “in part” and setting up the definitions as 


! The Hibbert Lectures, 1888. The Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Chris- 
tian Church. By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. — The quotations are from Lecture V, on which other 
historical statements of this paragraph are also based. 
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standards of orthodoxy, is a serious danger to true religion. 
As such metaphysical dogmas multiply, Agnosticism must 
abound. 

But though theological omniscience has been a most fruitful 
cause of religious nescience, it remains, lastly, to mention 
another influence which, though less obvious, has been no less 
potent. It may be described as the Zetfge?st, the spirit of the 
age, the whole form and pressure of the time. Ours is an era 
of material progress, of useful inventions, of great practical 
ambitions and achievements. We have annihilated space and 
time and made force and matter our docile servants. But the 
hand is subdued to what it works in; and these material oper- 
ations and utilitarian ends have undoubtedly reacted upon our 
own spirits. They have imbued us with mechanical modes of 
thought and material standards of worth. They make it con- 
ceivable that man himself is only a machine —a somewhat 
finer machine than the products of his own skill! Now with 
this conception of personality and this estimate of human 
dignity, faith in man and faith in God cannot easily survive ; 
and Agnosticism is then merely the outward record of a spirit- 
ual paralysis already accomplished. And to this blight of 
practical materialism came, as ally, the Darwinian doctrine of 
the descent of man. Whether correctly or not, Darwin's 
hypothesis was interpreted as degrading man from little less 
than angel to little more than ape. That such an animal 
should be the image and revelation of God seemed incredible. 
As Pascal has well said, it is dangerous to let man see too 
clearly how he is on a level with the animals without show- 
ing him his greatness. The effect in the present case was 
the rise of an evolutionary Agnosticism which strengthened 
the Agnosticism of everyday life and interest. And both were 
reinforced by the Agnosticism of certain men of science who 
insisted on reserving the appellation of ‘knowledge’ for the 
mechanical processes of weighing, counting, timing, and meas- 
uring. Altogether the general spirit of the age, both on its 
practical and theoretical side, has been strikingly favorable to 
the rise of Agnosticism. 
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But the historical and psychological causes which produce a 
dogma are not at the same time a guarantee of its truth. The 
premises of Agnosticism we have already shown to be false. 
When the baselessness of this dogma, which is seemingly so 
modest yet really so presumptuous, comes to be generally 
recognized, we may expect to see it disappear. And unless all 
signs are misleading, the night is already far spent and the 
dawn is at hand. But as we strain our eyes to catch the first 
glimpses of the blessed morn, let us remember that but for its 
humiliation and chastening in the valley of the shadow of 
Agnosticism the human mind would not in our generation have 
initiated the most important reform since the Reformation — 
the substitution of the spiritual religion of Christ for the spec- 
ulative religion of Christendom. 


J. G. Scnurman. 
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THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF RICHARD CUMBER- 
LAND. 


HILE the doctrine of Universalistic Hedonism has 
played a most conspicuous part in English Ethics since 

the time of Paley and Bentham, it is not commonly realized that 
the essential features of the system were stated and developed 
by a contemporary of the Cambridge Platonists. It is true that 
Cumberland’s treatise, De /egibus naturac, \ike most ethical 
works of the time, was largely controversial in character, being 
written to refute Hobbes. Moreover, the jural aspect of the 
system, implied by the very title of the treatise, tends to 
obscure what for us is by far its most important feature. And 
even this is not all. The ‘common good’ which Cumberland 
regarded as the end of all truly moral action, includes ‘ perfec- 
tion’ as well as ‘happiness,’ which leads to serious confusion 
in the working out of the system. But, making all allowances 
for what was incidental in the external form of the work, and 


1 The present article and that which is to follow in the next number of the 
Review are based upon the first division of a thesis, entitled 7%e Beginnings of 
English Utilitarianism, presented in June, 1894, for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. A word should be said regarding the relation of my own treatment 
of Cumberland to that of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, in Richard Cumberland als 
Begriinder der englischen Ethik (Leipzig, 1894). I had completed my own study 
of Cumberland’s system before I knew of this dissertation. Before putting my 
results in final form, I read the dissertation with much interest, but I am not aware 
that my own treatment was modified as a consequence. While I agree in the 
main with Dr. Spaulding’s interpretation of Cumberland, and recognize in the 
dissertation a very thorough piece of work, my own treatment will be found quite 
different. I have given considerably more attention to other writers, in my attempt 
to show the relation of the De /egiéus naturae to preceding and contemporary 
thought, and have passed somewhat lightly over the parts of the work which 
seemed to be merely incidental, and not of importance for the further develop- 
ment of the principles involved. In particular, I have attempted, as far as pos- 
sible, to separate the constructive part of the treatise from the controversial part, 
which has led me to exhibit the jural aspect of the system last, thus showing in 
how far the system is logically complete without it. Other differences will be 
obvious to any one who may take the trouble to compare these articles with Dr. 
Spaulding’s dissertation. 
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the confusion of two principles which have long since become 
clearly differentiated, it is well worth while to examine with 
some care the ablest, or at any rate the most successful, 
opponent of Hobbes and the true founder of English Utili- 
tarianism. 

It would be quite impossible adequately to treat of any im- 
portant ethical system, without taking some account of the 
views of the author’s contemporaries ; but this is particularly 
necessary in the case of early writers. In their works we are 
almost sure to find in artificial combination principles which 
are now regarded as logically distinct, and the only possible 
explanation of the actual form of the system in question is 
often to be sought in contemporary influences. Sometimes, 
of course, an investigation of this sort is difficult, and, however 
carefully prosecuted, yields no very certain results. Fortu- 
nately we are not thus hampered in the case of Cumberland. 
We shall find difficulty and uncertainty enough in certain 
aspects of his system, but there is little doubt with regard to 
the formative influences in his case. In his view of the nature 
of man, our author stands in the closest and most obvious rela- 
tion to Grotius and to Hobbes, —his relation to the former 
being that of substantial agreement; to the latter, that of 
opposition. We must, then, consider in the briefest possible 
way the ethical views of these two authors — particularly as 
regards the then current conception of Laws of Nature— and 
also notice the tendencies represented by the various opponents 
of Hobbes. 

Of course, the idea of Laws of Nature was by no means 
original with Grotius. A Stoical conception at first, it had 
exercised a profound influence upon Roman Law, and had 
reappeared as an essential feature in the system of Thomas 
Aquinas. Here, however, as Sidgwick points out, it “was 
rather the wider notion which belongs to Ethics than the nar- 
rower notion with which Jurisprudence or Politics is primarily 
concerned.” ! It is one of the most important services of 
Grotius that he distinguished between the provinces of Ethics 


1 Hist. of Ethics, p. 159. 
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and Jurisprudence, the result being as fortunate for the former 
as for the latter! However, as Sidgwick remarks, while the 
distinction is clearly enough made in the body of his epoch- 
making work, De jure belli et pacts, still, in the general account 
which he gives of Natural Law, the wider ethical notion is 
retained. It will be important for the reader to keep this in 
mind. 

In one of the earlier passages of the Prolegomena to his De 
jure belli et pacis, Grotius makes a significant statement regard- 
ing his view of the nature of man. Among the properties 
which are peculiar to man is a desire for society, and not only 
so, but for a life spent tranquilly and rationally? The asser- 
tion that by nature each seeks only his own advantage, cannot 
be conceded. Even animals manifest an altruistic instinct in 
caring for their young, while children show compassion at a 
very early age. In adult man, that which in the lower stages 
of development had manifested itself as instinctive altruistic 
conduct, becomes self-conscious and rational. And this ten- 
dency to the conservation of society is the source of ‘Jus’ or 
Natural Law, properly so-called.2 Natural Law would remain 
even if there were no God. But of the existence of God we 
are assured, partly by reason, partly by constant tradition. 
And here we are brought to another origin of ‘Jus,’ z.¢., the 
free will of God. But even Natural Law, though it proceed 
from the nature of man, may yet rightly be ascribed to God, 
because it was by his will that such principles came to exist 
in us.* 

The relation between Natural Law and that which proceeds 
from the arbitrary will of God is of some importance. Appar- 
ently the latter is always in addition to the former, never in 
contradiction with it,® though it must be confessed that the 
author’s treatment is wavering. As Sidgwick says,® according 
to Grotius, Natural Law may be overruled in any particular 
case by express revelation. It is to be noted, however, that 


1 See Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik, vol. i, p. 102. 
2 Whewell’s edition, p. xli. 3 /bid., p. xliv. Jbid., p. 
5 See, e.g., /bid., p. xxii. Hist. of Ethics, p. 160. 
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this does not mean that Natural Law, as such, can be super- 
seded by Divine Law, but rather that a special act which would 
ordinarily be a transgression of Natural Law may be right 
merely because God has commanded it. At best, however, 
this seems to contradict the fundamental principles of the sys- 
tem. But, aside from the question of a possible conflict be- 
tween Natural and Divine Law, there is a further difficulty. 
Divine Law is what the name would indicate. In the case of 
such law, it may be said: God did not command an act because 
it was just, but it was just because God commanded it.’ In the 
case of Natural Law, the reverse would seem to hold true ; but 
the language of Grotius on this point is somewhat ambiguous. 
For instance, we have seen that Natural Law may be ascribed 
to God, ‘‘ because it was by his will that such principles came 
to exist in us’’; but, on the other hand, Grotius holds that just 
as God cannot make twice two not be four, he cannot make 
that which is intrinsically bad not be bad.2 The undoubted 
confusion which one finds here suggests the difficulty of medi- 
ating between the views later represented by Descartes and by 
Cudworth: (1) that moral distinctions depend upon the arbi- 
trary will of God ; and (2) that they do not thus depend. 

From the above it will be seen that Grotius insists upon the 
social and the rational nature of man. As to the proximate 
(not ultimate) origin of Natural Law, there seems to be a slight 
ambiguity. Now it appears to be founded upon the primitive 
altruistic instinct, and now upon the rational nature of man.’ 
Probably it would be fair to say that, according to Grotius, the 
two are equally essential to human nature, which he regards as 
logically prior to Natural Law, just as that is logically prior to 
particular civil laws. The relation between Natural Law and 
Divine Law has just been considered. Logically, the latter 
should always be in addition to, never in conflict with, the 
former. When Grotius practically does allow such conflict, we 
must regard it as a natural, but not a necessary, concession to 
theology. Again, the relation of God to Natural Law is not 


1 De jure, p. 20. 2 Jhid., p. 12. 
8 Cf Cumberland, who probably follows Grotius here, as so often. 
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quite clear. On the whole, however, Grotius would seem to 
hold that certain things are right, others wrong, in the nature 
of things, 7.¢., apart from the will of God. Whether the nature 
of things be ultimately the same with the nature of God, we do 
not here need toask. The question would hardly have occurred 
to Grotius. 

It is probable that the ethical and political philosophy of 
Hobbes is not so closely connected with his mechanical philoso- 
phy as he himself would have had us believe. Certainly it is 
quite comprehensible by itself. Indeed, in the course of his 
expositions, Hobbes ordinarily refers to common experience 
rather than to his own first principles. The starting-point of 
his ethical speculation is probably to be found in the then cur- 
rent conception of Laws of Nature,! which we have just been 
considering. This will be assumed to be the case in what 
follows. 

In order fully to understand Hobbes’s view of the nature of 
man, we must distinguish (1) man’s need of society ; (2) his 
fitness for society ; (3) his dove of society, for its own sake. 
(1) That man has need of society, —in the sense of an organ- 
ized commonwealth, — Hobbes would have been the first to in- 


sist. Out of society, indeed, man cannot continue to exist at 


all. But (2) man’s fitness for society does not by any means 
keep pace with his need of the same. Children and fools need 
society, if possible, more than others, and yet they “cannot 
enter into it,” in Hobbes’s sense of the words. Indeed, many, 
perhaps most, men remain throughout life ‘unfit’ for society, 
either through defect of mind or want of education.2 The 
main reason for this unfitness, however, is man’s fundamental 
egoism. If it be asked: (3) Does man love socicty for its 
own sake? Hobbes replies with a decided negative. “All 
society . . . is either for gain or for glory; that is, not so 
much for love of our fellows as for the love of ourselves.”* So 
much is plain, but it is not equally plain in what terms we are 
to express this primitive egoism. Sometimes pleasure as such 


1 Cf. Sidgwick’s Hist. ef Ethics, p. 162. 
2 See De cive, Works, Molesworth's ed., vol. ii, p. 2, note. 8 [bid., p. 5 
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would seem to be the end; sometimes (probably more often) 
self-preservation. 

Starting, then, with the assumption of man’s original and 
ineradicable egoism ; and the further assumption that nature 
has made men essentially equal in the faculties both of body 
and of mind,! so that all may aspire to everything, — it is easy 
to see that the hypothetical ‘state of nature’ must be a 
‘state of war,’ with all the attendant evils which Hobbes so 
tersely, yet vividly, describes.2, How are men to escape the 
consequences of their own anti-social natures? The possibility 
of deliverance depends upon the fact that man is not merely a 
bundle of selfish appetites, but, —as Hobbes says, — “True 
Reason is . . . no less a part of human nature than any other 
faculty or affection of the mind.’’ Moreover, ‘ True Reason’ is 
“a certain law.’’® 

It is natural that one should ask just what is meant by 
‘True Reason,’ and Hobbes has a note on the subject,* which, 
however, is not particularly illuminating. “By Right Reason in 
the natural state of man,” he says, “I understand not, as 
many do, an infallible faculty, but the act of reasoning, that is, 
the peculiar and true ratiocination of every man concerning 
those actions of his which may either redound to the damage 
or benefit of his neighbors.’’ He further explains that he calls 
reason “true, that is, concluding from true principles, rightly 
framed, because that the whole breach of the Laws of Nature 
consists in the false reasoning, or rather folly, of those men 
who do not see those duties they are necessarily to perform 
towards others, in order to their own conservation.”® In a 
word, there is no infallible faculty of Right Reason that can be 
implicitly trusted. It can only be proven right by the event, 
and the test is the conservation of the individual. 


' See Leviathan, vol. iii, p. 110. 

® /bid., p. 113. For passages which seem to show that, in his description of the 
‘state of nature,’ Hobbes does not understand that he is giving an A/storical ac- 
count of the origin of human society, see, ¢.g., Leviathan, vol. iii, p. 114, and par- 
ticularly the last part of the interesting note in De cive, vol. ii, p. 10. 

8 De cive, vol. ii, p. 16. 4 Jbid. 

5 See, also, De corpore politico, vol. iv, p. 225, where the author says: “ But 
this is certain, seeing Right Reason is not existent,” etc. 
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However, Right Reason, in the sense above explained, leads 
us to formulate certain Laws of Nature. Such a ‘law’ is defined 
as “the dictate of Right Reason, conversant about those things 
which are either to be done or omitted for the constant preserva- 
tion of life and members, as much as in us lies.” The first 
and fundamental Law of Nature is “that peace is to be sought 
after, where it may be found; and where not, there to provide 
ourselves for helps of war.’’! From this law, all the others, — 
twenty in De citve, eighteen in Leviathan,—are derived. 
“They direct the ways, either to peace or self-defense.” 

We are not here concerned with the enumeration and de- 
duction of the particular Laws of Nature, which will readily be 
found by referring to Leviathan, De cive, or De corpore politico. 
The question as to their exact significance (gua Laws of 
Nature), however, is of the greatest importance for the sys- 
tem; and it is just here that the expositions of Hobbes are 
least helpful. The philosopher himself says: “The Laws of 
Nature are immutable and eternal: what they forbid can never 
be lawful ; what they command can never be unlawful.” 2 At 
the same time, it is important to observe that in a state of 
nature it would be irrational for a man to obey these laws, for 
he would have no assurance that others would do the same. 
Such conduct would defeat the end which all these laws have 
in mind, z.¢., the preservation of the individual. Indeed, as 
Hobbes reminds us, they are not ‘laws’ at all in the ordinary 
sense, “since they are nothing else but certain conclusions, 
understood by reason, of things to be done and omitted”’;* 
whereas the element of compulsion is essential to ‘law’ in the 
strict sense. 

In order that there may be any security whatever, a govern- 
ment of some sort must be established. The many conflicting 
wills must be changed into exe, not by a change in human 
nature, — which, of course, is impossible, — but by the several 
individuals submitting themselves either to a “council” or to 
“one man.” In this compact, the individual gives up all but 


1 De cive, vol. ii, p. 16. Cf. Leviathan, vol. iii, p. 117. 
2 De cive, vol. ii, p. 46. 8 /bid., p. 49. 
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the right of defending himself against personal violence. To 
the governing power belong the “sword of justice” and the 
« sword of war,’’ and —what necessarily follows — judgment as 
to the “right use’’ of each. But this is not all. Since differ- 
ence of opinion concerning “ meum and ‘tuum, just and unjust, 
profitable and unprofitable, good and evil, honest and dis- 
honest,” ! etc., are productive of discord, the civil power must 
define the above. Also, the supreme power of the state is to 
be judge of all theological doctrines, in so far as they tend to 
practical results. In short, this power is “absolute,” as 
Hobbes himself frankly calls it. 

We must now ask: What has become of the Laws of 
Nature, with which we started? We have already seen that 
Hobbes refers to them as “eternal and immutable.” In the 
latter part of De cive,? he says, using words that Cudworth 
himself could not have objected to: “ Natural [Law] is that 
which God hath declared to all men by his eternal word born 
with them, to wit, their natural reason ; and this is that law 
which, in this whole book, I have endeavored to unfold.”’ But 
suppose that civil laws should be in opposition to these Laws of 
Nature? Hobbes meets the query with characteristic boldness. 
“By the virtue of the natural law which forbids breach of 
covenant, the Law of Nature commands us to keep all the civil 
laws. For where we are tied to obedience before we know 
what will be commanded us, there we are universally tied to 
obey in all things. Whence it follows, that no civil law what- 
soever, which tends not to the reproach of the deity® . . . can 
possibly be against the Law of Nature. For though the Law of 
Nature forbid theft, adultery, &c.; yet, if the civil law com- 
mands us to invade anything, that invasion is not theft, adul- 
tery, &c.”"* The conclusion to which we are brought by the 
philosopher himself is rather startling: Nothing in the civil 
laws can be against the Laws of Nature, because not only is 


1 De cive, p. 77. — Note the heterogeneous items. 2 See p. 186. 

® This is only an apparent exception, for it would be precisely for the civil 
power to decide, in any particular case, what was, or was not, “to the reproach of 
the deity.” 4 De cive, pp. 190, 191. 
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the civil power behind the Laws of Nature, that which makes 
them properly ‘laws,’ but also it is that, and that alone, 
which gives them their content. It makes comparatively little 
difference what the Laws of Nature command or forbid, so long 
as it lies wholly with the civil power to define the terms used. 

Some pages back it was seen that there was ambiguity in 
Hobbes’s use of ‘ Right Reason.’ In De corpore politico, we are 
told: “ But this is certain, seeing Right Reason is not existent, 
the reason of some man or men must supply the place there- 
of.” 1 In other words, the arbitrary use of civil power must 
make up for the lack of Right Reason in man. Again, in 
Leviathan,? “The unwritten Law of Nature . . . is now be- 
come, of all laws, the most obscure, and has consequently the 
greatest need of able interpreters.” But who should be the 
interpreter? Hobbes candidly remarks: “The interpretation 
of the Laws of Nature, in a commonwealth, dependeth not on 
the books of moral philosophy. ... That which I have 
written in this treatise concerning the moral virtues .. . 
though it be evident truth, is not therefore presently a law; 
but because in all commonwealths in the world it is part of the 
civil law.””. No amount of valid reasoning can vindicate the 
Laws of Nature. Nothing but their presence in the statute- 
books of the commonwealths of the world can do that. And 
the reason why they can be said to be so universally recognized 
is that the same power, in each particular case, that compels 
obedience to them, also practically furnishes them with their 
content. It may also be noticed that Hobbes has proceeded 
deductively, — in appearance, at least, — in arriving at his 
Laws of Nature. If presence in the statute-book be the only 
test, he should have proceeded inductively. The utter confu- 
sion which we find here requires no comment. The Laws of 
Nature, with which our philosopher began, have vanished into 
thin air. We learn what is good for us as well as what is 
right, what is true as well as what is just, from the powers 
that be. There would be no place for a theorist like Hobbes 
himself in his own ideal state. 

1 See vol. iv, p. 225. 2 See vol. iii, p. 262. 
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It was inevitable that a theory of political absolutism like that 
of Hobbes, — involving as it did a wholly egoistic system of 
ethics, the unlovely character of which the philosopher was at 
no pains whatever to conceal, — should excite the most violent 
opposition. But while the ethical writers of his own time 
and country were practically unanimous in their opposition to 
Hobbes, their methods of attack were by no means the same. 
Some were more incensed at the brutal egoism of the system, 
some at the arbitrary character which Hobbes had assigned 
to moral distinctions; though it is fair to suppose that all 
were a good deal disturbed by both sides of his doctrine. A 
general statement like this, however, is apt to be misleading, 
as it does not suggest the complexity of the facts. It is prob- 
able that in periods of controversy, quite as much as in periods 
of constructive work, the individualities of prominent writers 
play a determining part in shaping their productions. Hence 
we must be on our guard against supposing that the conven- 
tional division of the opponents of Hobbes into ‘schools’ is 
wholly satisfactory. For instance, Whewell classes together : 
(1) Sharrock, Henry More, and Cumberland, and (2) Cudworth 
and Clark; while Sidgwick, on the other hand, distinguishes 
between (1) the “Cambridge moralists,”” including all the 
above but Sharrock, Cumberland, and Clark, and (2) Cumber- 
land. This does not imply any essential difference in the way 
that Whewell and Sidgwick interpret the doctrines of the 
authors named. Any such classification is largely a matter of 
convenience and more or less arbitrary. For our present pur- 
pose, three men may fairly be taken as typical of the tenden- 
cies represented by the opponents of Hobbes, v7z., Cudworth, 
More, and Cumberland. 

Cudworth, of course, stands for Intellectualism. He would 
reduce morality to a system of truths. The result is that, 
in his unfinished 7Zveatise concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, we have a noteworthy system of metaphysics, rather 
than a direct and explicit treatment of what are ordinarily 
regarded as the problems of ethics. Indeed, so much is Cud- 
worth concerned to establish a system of “eternal and immu- 
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table’ truths, among which are the truths of ethics, that never 
once, in the course of the treatise just referred to, does he take 
the trouble to combat the egoism of Hobbes. Obviously we are 
not concerned with his system here. Cumberland, on the 
other hand, is singularly devoid of metaphysical interests, and 
the passages in his treatise De /egibus naturae which do inci- 
dentally treat of metaphysical questions, are certainly the least 
satisfactory part of his work. To the side of Hobbes’s system 
which teaches the arbitrary character of moral distinctions, he 
replies by reproducing what we have already seen to be the 
views of Grotius regarding Natural Law; while, in opposition 
to the egoism of Hobbes, he teaches what practically amounts 
to the system of Universalistic Hedonism. As the first Eng- 
lish writer standing for this principle, he has been taken as the 
subject of the present paper. 

More, whose Enchiridion Ethicum enjoyed an enormous 
popularity in its own generation,! is particularly hard to 
classify ; but it is certainly safe to say that he occupies a posi- 
tion logically intermediate between the other two. The fact 
that he so nearly refrained from publishing his own work, 
owing to the supposed objections of Cudworth, is in itself a 
sufficient indication that the two authors concerned regarded 
their systems as standing for very much the same principles. 
On the other hand, however, while Cudworth had practically 
neglected the affective side of our nature in his own treatise, 
More makes the ‘Boniform Faculty’ (which is at once the 
touch-stone of virtue and that by which virtue in the moral 
agent is immediately and certainly rewarded) not only coérdi- 
nate with Right Reason, but constantly suggests its primacy. 
It is difficult to express in a few words More’s view of the 
relation in which these two faculties stand to each other. 
Sometimes he even seems to identify them, but, if one may 
venture upon a perilously concise statement, the case stands 
thus. In a ‘state of grace,’ the ‘Boniform Faculty’ (which 
plays much the same part as conscience) is all-sufficient. No 


1 See Whewell’s //ist. of Mor. Phil. in England, Lect. iii. In spite of its pop- 
ularity, however, the Znchiridion has never been translated into English. 
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appeal to Right Reason is necessary, or desirable. But, 
“since there are some men who have lost all sense of God and 
divine things, and recognize no fixed rule in their faculties,” 
these “must be approached in another way,” by Right 
Reason. The author therefore draws from this store “certain 
principles immediately true, and in need of no proof, but from 
which almost all moral reasoning (as mathematical demonstra- 
tions from common axioms) may be clearly and easily de- 
duced.” These he calls ‘ Noemata.’ 

An examination of these ‘ Noemata’ at once shows that we 
no longer have to do with the intellectualism of Cudworth. 
The first twelve ‘ Noemata’ treat of our duty toward ourselves, 
and might fairly be termed ‘maxims of prudence.’ The good 
is here defined (not quite adequately for the system) as that 
“which to any perceptive life, or stage of such life, is grateful, 
pleasing, and suitable, and connected with the preservation of 
the percipient.””! The remaining eleven ‘ Noemata’ concern 
our duties to God and toother men. Twoof these would seem 
quite distinctly to point in the direction of Universalistic 
Hedonism. ‘That good which you prefer for yourself in given 
circumstances, you ought to prefer for another in the same cir- 
cumstances, so far as it is possible without injury to any third 
person.” ? And again, “If it is good that one man should be 
supplied with means to live well and happily, it follows by a 
sure and wholly mathematical analogy that it is twice as good 
for two men to be supplied, three times for three, a thousand 
times for a thousand,” etc.’ 

It might very well seem as if, in More, we had already found 
an exponent of the Utilitarian principle ; but this is certainly 
not the case. The system is one of the most perplexed in the 
whole history of English Ethics, but on the point just referred 
to, at least, the author does not leave us in doubt. Even in 
the ‘Scholia’ appended to the chapter in which the ‘ Noemata’ 
are treated, we find a significant statement of the author’s posi- 
tion. Referring to previous attempts to find some one princi- 


1 Noema i, p. 25, of the fourth ed. of the Exchiridion. 
2 Noema xiv, p. 29. 8 Noema xviii, p. 30. 
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ple, into which morality could be resolved, he shows that some 
have taken ‘sociality’ as the first and simplest principle ; 
others, ‘zeal for the public good,’ — “both parties supposing 
that there is no perfection or happiness pertaining to human 
nature which is not bound up with communion or society.” ? 
But “it is the internal life of the mind, and the pleasure which 
is derived from a sense of virtue,” that is the proper object of 
ethics? This would exist, if there were only one man in the 
world.’ It is not evident whom More has in mind here, and 
the criticisms which follow do not apply to Universalistic 
Hedonism (which had not yet been advanced, at least in Eng- 
land *); but it is clear that More himself had no thought to de- 
velop what we would now recognize as a possible Intuitional 
basis of the Utilitarian principle.6 As a matter of fact, the 
system is one of unconscious and undifferentiated Hedonism. 
More says, in substance: A thing is simply and absolutely 
good which is pleasing, not to the animal appetite, which man 
has in common with the brutes, but to the Boniform Faculty, 
which distinguishes him as a man. However, as the author 
frequently admits, this particular kind of pleasure is not suffi- 
cient in order to perfect happiness. A certain amount of ex- 
ternal goods is necessary. The Good, then, is happiness, and 
happiness is pleasure, — but pleasure of a particularly refined 
sort, such as only a person of developed moral sensibilities 
could enjoy. The happiness considered is almost always that 
of the agent ; but it would be as unjust to call the system Ego- 
istic as it would be misleading to call it Utilitarian. In place 
of ‘sociality,’ or ‘zeal for the public good,’ More proposes, as 
the necessary unifying principle, “true and sincere love of 
God,” * and holds that all the ‘ Noemata’ may be reduced to 
this. In short, we have here a theological system of ethics, un- 
consciously hedonistic, but never more than vaguely suggesting 
Utilitarianism. If More had recognized the hedonistic charac- 


1 See p. 33- 2 See p. 35- 3 See p. 36. 
* The Exchiridion was published in 1669, and Cumberland’s De /egibus naturae 
did not appear till 1672. 5 Cf. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, p. 380. 


® See p. 47. Also the ‘ scholia’ appended to Chap. ii, in which More attempts 
to distinguish his own view from ‘ Epicureanism.’ 7 See, ¢.g., p.2. * See p. 37. 
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ter of his own system, it is not impossible that he might have 
made ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ the end 
of moral action, but the important fact for us is that he did not 
develop his system in this direction. 


We shall now turn to a more careful examination of the first 
English moralist who can properly be termed a Utilitarian. 
We have not here, as often happens, the difficulty of keeping 
in mind two or more different works by the same author, possi- 
bly differing in point of view, when considering any particular 
problem arising in connection with the system. In fact, the 
task might seem to be an easy one, as we have to depend, for 
our knowledge of Cumberland’s ethics, wholly upon the treatise 
entitled De degibus naturae, which was first published in 1672. 
This, however, is by no means the case. While a thinker of 
no ordinary ability, and standing for a principle which has be- 
come clearly differentiated in the later development of English 
Ethics, Cumberland is so utterly lacking in a talent for exposi- 
tion that the adequate presentation of his views is a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. Indeed, even apart from its singular lack of 
method, the fact that the work is so largely controversial in char- 
acter, increases the difficulty of extracting from it the author's 
own system. The order of exposition is in many respects so 
unfortunate that one is tempted to disregard it altogether ; but, 
even at the expense of some repetition, it seems desirable to 
begin by noticing the principal points in the author’s own 
somewhat elaborate Introduction. Here he was certainly writ- 
ing with his whole system in view,? and it is well to let the 
somewhat heterogeneous elements that enter into it appear 
first in as close combination as they are capable of. After this 


1 The whole title reads: De legibus naturae: disquisitio philosophica, in qua 
earum forma, summa capita, ordo, promulgatio, et obligatioe rerum natura inves- 
tigantur ; quin etiam elementa philosophiae Hobbianae, cum moralis tum civilis, 
considerantur et refutantur. The passages cited in the following exposition will 
be from the English translation by John Maxwell, published in 1727, and all refer- 
ences will be to the pages of that edition. 

? It is to be noticed that he constantly uses the past tense, showing what Aas 
been the method of exposition in the following work. 
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general survey of the system, based upon the Introduction, we 
shall neglect the author’s own order of exposition, and consider 
topically all the important problems which are discussed in the 
treatise. 

Cumberland begins by asserting that the Laws of Nature are 
the foundation of all moral and civil knowledge. They may be 
deduced in two ways: (1) From the manifest ‘effects’ that 
flow from them; (2) from the ‘causes’ whence they them- 
selves arise. The author chooses to adopt the latter method, 
z.¢e., that of ‘arguing from cause to effect.’ The former is 
practically the inductive, the latter the deductive method. 
Two objections are commonly made to the inductive method, 
as applied to the solution of the present problem. (1) It is 
said that we cannot infer from the writings of a few men, or 
even nations, what are the opinions or judgments of all men. 
(2) Even if the above objection did not hold, ‘the authority of 
a known law-giver’ is wanting to give these judgments the force 
of ‘laws’ to all men.! To neither of these objections does 
Cumberland himself attach much weight. The agreement of 
men is practically complete as to the things most essential, ¢,¢., 
_ worship of some deity, and a degree of humanity sufficient to 
prevent murder, theft, and adultery. Again, if the Laws of 
Nature be ‘laws’ at all, they need no new authority superadded 
to that originally belonging to them. However, to establish 
the existence of Natural Laws beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, Cumberland proposes to reverse the usual order of treat- 
ment. He says: “I have thought it proper to make a philo- 
sophical inquiry into their causes [7.c., those of the Laws of 
Nature], as well internal as external, the nearer and the more 
remote ; for by this method we shall at last arrive at their first 
Author, or efficient Cause, from whose essential perfections, 
and internal sanction of them, by rewards and punishments, 
we have shown that their authority arises.” ? 

It will be seen that the method to be employed can hardly 
be described by the single word ‘deductive.’ First, we must 
work back to the First Cause; then, from the nature of the 


1 The reference here is plainly to Hobbes. 2 See p. 13. 
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deity, as well as from human nature, which will have been con- 
sidered on the way, certain results will follow. The ‘ Plato- 
nists,’ to be sure, find an easy way out of the difficulty by as- 
suming ‘innate ideas’; but Cumberland is obliged to confess 
that he has “not been so happy as to learn the Laws of Nature 
in so short a way.”' Not that he will oppose those who be- 
lieve themselves more fortunate in this respect ; but it seems 
ill-advised to base everything upon “an hypothesis which has 
been rejected by the generality of philosophers, as well heathen 
as Christian, and can never be proved against the Epicureans, 
with whom is our chief controversy.” The reference to the 
‘Epicureans’ is significant. The author proposes to fight 
Hobbes with his own weapons. And, this being the case, he 
sets out to prove that “the Nature of Things, which subsists 
and is continually governed by its First Cause, does necessarily 
imprint upon our minds some practical propositions . . . con- 
cerning the study of promoting the joint felicity of all ration- 
als; and that the terms of these propositions do immediately 
and directly signify, that the First Cause, in his original consti- 
tution of things, has annexed the greatest rewards and punish- 
ments to the observance and neglect of these truths.”” Whence 
it manifestly follows that these are ‘ laws,’ “ Laws being noth- 
ing but practical propositions, with rewards or punishments 
annexed, promulg’d by competent authority.” ? 

The first point to be established, then, is that there ave Laws 
of Nature, in the legitimate sense of the words. Having indi- 
cated his line of argument, which we shall consider later, Cum- 
berland proceeds to the more characteristic and constructive 
part of his doctrine. From a consideration of the practical 
propositions which may fairly be ranked as Laws of Nature,? it 
appears that they may be reduced to one universal one. This 
may be expressed as follows: “ The endeavor, to the utmost of 
our power, of promoting the common good of the whole system 
of rational agents, conduces, as far as in us lies, to the good of 
every part, in which our own happiness, as that of a part, is 


1 See p. 14. 2 Tbid. 
’ Cumberland nowhere attempts exhaustively to enumerate them. 
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contained. But contrary action produces contrary effects, and 
consequently our own misery, among that of others.” ! 

This reduction of the several Laws of Nature to a single 
ultimate one, regarding conduct on the part of the individual 
that shall conduce to the common weal, is shown by the author 
to be useful in a double way: (1) it is easier to remember (s?c) 
one principle than many; and (2) “a certain rule or measure 
is afforded to the prudent man’s judgment, by the help whereof 
he may ascertain that just measure in his actions and affec- 
tions in which virtue consists.”* This is eminently character- 
istic. The author’s aim is practical throughout.? If he at- 
tempts to rationalize morality, to give a scientific explanation 
and justification of the existing moral code, it is in order that 
his work may prove an important help to right living. It is 
probable that Cumberland, like some contemporary writers, 
considerably exaggerates the ‘ practical’ value of correct ethical 
theory. 

The relation between Cumberland’s Laws of Nature and 
Cudworth’s Eternal Truths should be noticed. How shall we 
distinguish the so-called ‘practical principles’ which we have 
been considering, from others equally ultimate, e.g., those of 


' mathematics? We say that the former ‘oblige’ us; the latter 


not,—but why? Simply by reason of the nature of the 
effects, according to Cumberland. We can afford to disregard 
many, at least, of the truths of geometry; not so the moral 
law, for our happiness, —and, as the author shows later, even 
our preservation, — depends upon our observance of it. The 
criterion, then, is frankly that of ‘ consequences,’—a fact that 
must be borne in mind. But these ‘consequences,’ in part, at 
least, are not arbitrary. “The happiness of each individual 
(from the prospect of enjoying which, or being deprived of it, 
the whole sanction is taken) is derived from the best state of 
the whole system, as the nourishment of each member of an 
animal depends upon the nourishment of the whole mass of 
blood diffused through the whole.’’* Now the actions which, 
by virtue of their own ‘natural’ force and efficacy, are calcu- 


1 See p. 16. 2 See p. 30. 3 See p. 36. # See p. 21. 
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lated to promote the common good, are called ‘naturally good.’ 
Again, the common good being the end, “ such actions as take 
the shortest way to this effect . . . are naturally called ‘right,’ 
because of their natural resemblance to a right line (s¢c), which 
is the shortest that can be drawn between any two given 
points, . . . but the rule itself is called ‘right,’ as pointing 
out the shortest way to the end.””! 

All this is characteristic and important, making allowance 
for the quaint use of language. The comparison of humanity 
to an organism is one to which the author constantly recurs.” 
That there is no ‘categorical imperative’ for Cumberland, is 
clear. The Laws of Nature themselves have, and need, a 
‘reason for being.’ Conduct in accordance with them con- 
duces to the common weal. It is with reference to this end, 
that even they are ‘right.’ 

The Introduction closes with a confession on the part of the 
author that his work is not altogether literary in style or 
method. The passage is itself, perhaps, calculated to empha- 
size this statement: “Its face is not painted with the florid 
colors of Rhetoric, nor are its eyes sparkling and sportive, the 
signs of a light wit ; it wholly applies itself, as it were, with 
the composure and sedateness of an old man, to the study of 
natural knowledge, to gravity of manners, and to the cultivat- 
ing of severer learning.” ® 


We shall now neglect the author’s own order of exposition 
almost entirely, and endeavor to see the system as a whole, 
both in its strength and its weakness. It might seem as if we 
were logically bound to begin with a consideration of the 
Nature of Things, as Cumberland himself professes to do.4 A 
very casual examination of the work under consideration, how- 
ever, would be sufficient to show that the titles of the chapters 
give but a very indefinite idea of the nature of their contents. 
What Cumberland actually does, at the beginning of his trea- 
tise, is to explain at considerable length and with great care 
his notion of Laws of Nature. It is probable, however, that 

1Seep.22. 2See,eg.,p.115. % Seep. 36. * See title of first chapter. 
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he was induced to do this largely for controversial reasons ; 
and we are first of all concerned with the constructive part of 
the work, although it is quite impossible to separate this en- 
tirely from the controversial part. It must always be remem- 
bered, — the title of the treatise to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, —that the jural aspect of the system is wot its most 
essential feature. Cumberland held the views that he did 
regarding Natural Laws in common with a great many of his 
contemporaries, — perhaps the majority of those representing 
the conservative tendency.! His originality consisted in his 
attempt to discover an underlying principle from which all the 
special moral ‘laws’ or ‘practical propositions’ could be de- 
duced. 

It does not seem best, then, to begin, as Cumberland actually 
did, with an examination of the concept of Natural Law. Nor 
is one tempted to begin with the Nature of Things, ostensibly 
the first topic treated. Cumberland uses that expression 
throughout the treatise as if its meaning were perfectly clear 
and understood by everybody. His utterances on the subject, 
however, have all the confusion to which an author is liable 
whose interests are wholly practical, and who yet is obliged to 
speak in terms of an implicit metaphysic. At present we need 
notice only two passages. “The Nature of Things does not 
only signify this lower world, whereof we are a part, but its 
Creator and Supreme Governor, God. . . . It is certain that 
only true propositions, whether speculative or practical, are 
imprinted upon our minds by the Nature of Things, because 
a natural action points out that only which exists, and is never 
the cause of any falsehood, which proceeds wholly from a 
voluntary rashness, joining or separating notions which Nature 
has not joined or separated.”? Again, “We cannot doubt 
of the nature of created beings, but that both things exter- 
nal, exciting thoughts in us, and our mind comparing these 
thoughts, are the causes of Necessary Truths.” * The vague- 
ness and inconsequence of these remarks speak for themselves, 


1 Even Locke was strongly influenced by the current view. 
2 See p. 191. 3 See p. 192. 
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and show how unsatisfactory our author is when on metaphysi- 
cal ground. It is hardly necessary to call attention to Cum- 
berland’s agreement with Descartes as to the origin of human 
error. 

On the whole, it seems best to begin our examination of the 
system by considering the author’s view of the nature of man 
and of society. We have seen that Hobbes regarded society as 
artificial. According to his view, it was made up of a certain 
number of mutually repellent atoms, each atom being the 
radically and unalterably egoistic individual. The ‘contract’ 
was a device by which the antagonistic wills of an indefinite 
number of self-seeking individuals gave place to the ‘one will’ 
of the sovereign. Cumberland pronounces emphatically against 
this view. When Hobbes likens men to ‘ wolves,’ bears,’ ‘ ser- 
pents,’! etc., he is guilty of libel against human nature. Re- 
ferring to such remarks, our author says: “If they were true, 
it were evidently impossible to reduce such beasts of prey, 
always thirsting for the blood of their fellows, into a civil 
state.”’? The compact would avail nothing unless there were 
something in human nature that would make men abide by 
their promises. Cumberland might have added that Hobbes is 
not at liberty to make any ultimate appeal to reason in the 
matter, — even as showing what is for the individual's selfish 
interest, —for men learn what is ‘good’ for them, as well as 
what is ‘right,’ from the powers that be. 

Hobbes had regarded the instinct of self-preservation, if not 
the conscious seeking of one’s own pleasure, as the fundamental 
spring of human action. For Cumberland, on the other hand, 
sympathy is as much an attribute of human nature as a desire 
for one’s own happiness. If this were not so, as is suggested 
above, society itself could not exist. To be sure, the author 
sometimes insists upon the pleasures of (a not too expensive) 
benevolence in a way to lead one to suspect that, after all, 
egoism may be at the basis of apparently disinterested conduct ;* 
but such passages hardly need detract from the force of dis- 


1 De homine, vol. ii (Latin works, Molesworth’s ed.), p. 91. 
2 See p. 295. 8 See, eg, p. 211. 
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tinct utterances, like the above, regarding the impossibility of 
a society composed of absolutely egoistic individuals. The 
discussions regarding altruism vs. egoism which we meet with 
in the treatise, are sometimes quite confusing on account of 
the author’s naive certainty that the good of the individual and 
the good of society are a/ways (in the particular case as well as 
in the long run) identical. We have seen that, in the Introduc- 
tion, society is already compared to an organism.! Such being 
its nature, it is idle to speak of the good of one part as opposed 
to the good of another ; for the good of any particular part 
(7.e., any individual) clearly must depend upon the ‘health 
of the social organism,’ as Mr. Stephen would say. Cumber- 
land does not go so far as some modern writers in pushing 
this analogy, but it helps to bring out an important side of 
his system. 

So much in general regarding man’s ‘fitness’ for society, so 
far as an original tendency in the direction of altruistic, as well 
as egoistic, conduct is concerned. Here man is regarded from 
the standpoint of society, which is to be compared to an organ- 
ism rather than to a collection of mutually repellent atoms. 
When Cumberland has the individual more particularly in 
mind, he is apt to insist more upon the ‘rational’ nature of 
man. Before considering this question as to the meaning and 
scope of Right Reason, let us notice two definitions, and also 
the author’s brief inventory of the powers of the mind. “ By 
man,” he says, at the beginning of Chap. ii, “I understand 
an animal endowed with a mind; and Hobbes himself, in his 
treatise of Human Nature, acknowledges the mind to be one 
of the principal parts of man.’ By ‘animal’ is understood 
“what the philosophers agree to be found in brutes: the 
powers of receiving increase by nourishment, of beginning 
motion, and of propagating their species.” It is not quite 
clear that Cumberland would allow sensation to brutes.2, How- 


1 See also p. 114. 

2 See, e., p. 94. Also cf. Spaulding's Richard Cumberland als Begriinder der 
englischen Ethik, p. 26. There is an immense amount of physiological data in 
the treatise, and it is sometimes hard to tell whether the author is speaking in 


terms of psychology or of physiology. 
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ever, he sometimes refers to sub-human manifestations of 
sympathy. As regards the mind, he says: “To the mind 
we ascribe Understanding and Will; to the Understanding 
we reduce Apprehending, Comparing, Judging, Reasoning, a 
Methodical Disposition, and the Memory of all these things and 
of the objects about which they are conversant. To the Will 
we ascribe both the simple acts of choosing and refusing, and 
that vehemence of those actions which discovers itself in the 
passions, over and above that emotion or disturbance of the 
body, which is visible in them.” ! 

Such details are merely preliminary, and we shall now ask 
what is meant by ‘Right Reason,’ an expression which is 
constantly recurring in the treatise. Hobbes had practically 
denied that there was any such faculty in man. In Cumber- 
land’s system, on the other hand, Right Reason plays an im- 
portant, if a somewhat Protean part. Here, as in the case of 
the Nature of Things, we find a degree of confusion that can 
only be explained by the fact that the author's interests are 
purely practical, and that he is speaking in terms of an incon- 
sistent metaphysic that he has never taken the trouble to think 
out. The following curious passage is perhaps the author’s 
most explicit statement regarding the nature of Right Reason. 
He says, “I agree, however, with him [Hobbes] that by Right 
Reason is not to be understood an infallible Faculty (as he 
affirms many, but I know not who, to understand it); but yet 
by it is to be understood a faculty not false in these acts of 
judging. Nor is it properly understood to be an act of reason- 
ing (as he too rashly asserts), but an effect of the Judgment ; 
that is, true propositions treasured up in the memory, whether 
they be premises or conclusions, of which some that are prac- 
tical are called ‘laws,’ for actions are compared with these in 
order to examine their goodness, not with those acts of reason- 
ing which discover them; yet I willingly allow that these acts 
of reasoning are also included in the notion of Right Reason.” * 
And then, as against Hobbes’s view that, out of civil society, 
“every man’s proper reason is to be esteemed, not only the 


1 See p. 94. 2 See p. .103. 
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standard of his own actions, which he does at his own peril, but 
also the measure of other men’s reason with respect to his 
affairs,” ! our author adds that this cannot be the case, “ For, 
out of civil society, any one may distinguish Right Reason with- 
out making a comparison with his own. Because there is a 
common standard . . . the Nature of Things, as it lies before 
us, carefully to be observed and examined by all our faculties.” 

The first of the passages just quoted is one of the most per- 
plexed in the whole treatise. Right Reason is not an ‘in- 
fallible faculty,” yet “not false in these acts of judging”’; it is 
not properly an “act of reasoning,” but the resulting “true 
propositions,” — yet these “acts of reasoning”’ are, after all, to 
be included under Right Reason. This seems hopeless, but 
perhaps we may find what Cumberland means by not expecting 
to find too much. First, with regard to that other expression 
so often used, ‘The Nature of Things.’ Cumberland is a 
wholly naive realist. By the Nature of Things he seems to 
mean all that actually and objectively zs,— including God as 
well as his world. And it is needless to say that Cumberland’s 
God is a ‘transcendent’ deity. This Nature of Things being 
posited, we have a perfectly objective standard as regards not 
only theoretical truths but practical propositions. The Reason 
of man is such as to fit him to apprehend this Nature of Things 
exactly as it is, always provided that he does not, by a ‘free’ 
act of will, choose to assent to that which is not clear and dis- 
tinct. Cumberland’s test of truth and theory of error are the 
same as Descartes’s; he differs from the founder of modern 
philosophy, of course, in his rejection of ‘innate ideas.’ For 
Cumberland, then, having no theory of cognition other than 
that of common-sense, and caring only for the truth of the de- 
liverances of Right Reason, it is a matter of indifference 
whether we call the latter a ‘faculty,’ an ‘act of reasoning,’ or 
the resulting ‘true propositions.’ In the last resort, Cumber- 
land, like Descartes, seems to depend upon the necessary 
truthfulness of God. 

We now see what, in general, Cumberland holds regarding 


1 This would apply, of course, only in the ‘ state of nature.’ 
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the nature of man. He is not without original altruistic in- 
stincts, and is, moreover, essentially a rational being. That 
his instinctive altruism tends to fit him for society, goes of 
itself. But this alone is not sufficient. Alongside of the altru- 
istic instincts, are others that must be recognized as egoistic. 
The relation in which the two stand to each other is not clearly 
expressed, but, at any rate, it is evident that they would be 
likely to conflict, if reason did not furnish a rule of conduct. 
Now man’s rational character fits him for society in a double 
way.! (1) It enables him to see his own interests, not as some- 
thing apart from, but in relation to, the common weal. (2) It 
enables him to apprehend and desire the Good, gua Good, 
quite independently of the question as to whose Good it may 
be.2. Thus, “whoever determines his Judgment and his Will 
by Right Reason, must agree with all others who judge accord- 
ing to Right Reason in the same matter.””® Hence, to use 
Cumberland’s own expression, ‘‘the fundamental cornerstone 
of the Temple of Concord is laid by Nature.” 

In any system of Ethics, it is of course necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the (objective) ‘end’ of moral action and the 
‘motive’ of the individual agent. We have already seen, in 
the Introduction, what the ‘end’ dictated by Right Reason is, 
and we shall have to consider it more at length later ; but it is 
important for us here to ask more particularly than we have 
yet done, regarding the motive of the individual agent —7.¢., 
whether, and how, he can directly will the ‘common good.’ 
Here, again, our author’s utterances are confusing. For in- 
stance, in Chap. ii, he says: ‘For universal benevolence is 
the spring and source of every act of innocence and fidelity, of 
humanity and gratitude, and indeed of all the virtues by which 
property and commerce are maintained.” * But when later, in 
the next chapter, Cumberland attempts to explain how man 
can will the common good, he rests the argument mainly upon 


1 This will appear from what follows regarding the motive of the individual 


agent. 
2 It will readily be seen that this second function of Right Reason is hardly 
consistent with the principles of the system. 
3 See p. 107. 4 See pp. 114, 115. 
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the rational nature of man ; and proposes to demonstrate the 
possibility of altruistic conduct a priori to those who acknowl- 
edge the nature of the will to consist in “the consent of the 
mind with the judgment of the understanding, concerning 
things agreeing among themselves.” ! Since the understand- 
ing is able to judge what is ‘good’ for others, as well as for 
the agent himself, there is no reason why one cannot act in a 
purely altruistic way. Just what Cumberland means here will 
be seen more clearly by referring to what he says? regarding 
Hobbes’s contention that we first desire things, and then call 
them ‘good.’ Cumberland holds, on the contrary, “that things 
are first judged to be good, and that they are afterwards de- 
sired only so far as they seem good.” 

This, of course, is all unsatisfactory. From a general state- 
ment of the universality of a certain degree of benevolence, we 
have passed to a bit of more than questionable psychology, 
used to explain the possibility of altruistic conduct. But 
Cumberland does not always attempt to rationalize the matter 
in this way. Somewhat earlier in the treatise,* he attempts to 
show how altruistic feelings would naturally arise and be fos- 
tered, not only among men, but also among the higher animals. 
We may omit as irrelevant the first two considerations urged 
and pass to the third, which is, that “the motion of the blood 
and heart, which is necessary to life, is befriended by love, 
desire, hope, and joy, especially when conversant about a great 
good.” But a good known to extend to the most possible will 
by that very fact be recognized as the greatest. Hence 
benevolent affections will conduce to the preservation of man 
or animal, as the case may be. A fourth argument is “that 
animals are incited to endeavor the propagation of their own 
species by the force of the same causes which preserve the life 
of every individual, so that these two are connected by [a] tie 
evidently natural.” * The details of the argument are not par- 
ticularly convincing. The important point is: Cumberland 
argues that altruism comes in with sexual love and the parental 


1 See p. 173. 2 See p. 168. 
8 See p. 122 et seq. * See p. 128. 
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instinct to protect offspring. Having once arisen, there is no 
reason why it may not extend ever so much further. 

But in the latter part of the treatise,! there is an interesting 
passage which should not be neglected. The author says: 
“No one does truly observe the law unless he sincerely pro- 
pose the same end with the legislator. But, if he directly and 
constantly aim at this end, it is no diminution to the sincerity 
of his obedience that, at the instigation of his own happiness, 
he first perceived that his sovereign commanded him to respect 
a higher end.” There is a suggestion here that the individual 
first comes to act in an (objectively) altruistic way, because he 
finds that it conduces to his own happiness ; but, this Aadzt 
having been established, he comes to act for the common weal 
without any thought of self. This doctrine will be found 
clearly worked out in the case of two, at least, of Paley’s pre- 
decessors, #.c., Gay and Tucker. 

From the above it will be seen that, while Cumberland’s 
view of the nature of man is in striking contrast to that of 
Hobbes, and in substantial agreement with that of Grotius, his 
treatment of the motive of the individual is rather vague and 
unsatisfactory. It is difficult to say whether, according to our 
author, moral action is ever prompted by purely disinterested 
benevolence or not. To be sure, all discussions of the kind 
are likely enough to end in misunderstanding, because the 
‘egoism’ and the ‘altruism’ of which we speak with so much 
confidence are themselves more or less of the nature of abstrac- 
tions. Granted that the good of the individual is inextricably 
connected with the good of society in certain respects, why 
should we expect to find the ‘self-regarding’ and the ‘other- 
regarding’ affections clearly differentiated? If Cumberland 
had contented himself with showing that, in the case of beings 
endowed with sympathy, ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism’ must often 
coincide, we should have had no reason to complain of his 
treatment. But this he did not do. To what an extent he 
was capable of confusion on this point, may be seen by refer- 
ring to the more than paradoxical passage in the Introduction,” 


1 See p. 275. 2 Not previously quoted. See p. jo. 
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in which he attempts to prove that he who performs good 
actions in gratitude for benefits already received, shows less 
generosity than one who is moved to action “by the hope 
only of good.” The relation of Cumberland’s biological proof 
of altruism to evolutionary theory is obvious. At the same 
time, it should be noted that his position here is not inconsis- 
tent with his essentially static view of the Nature of Things. 


In the present article, we first considered the ethical views 
of Grotius and of Hobbes (particularly regarding the Laws of 
Nature), as far as necessary for an understanding of Cumber- 
land, and noted the different tendencies represented by the 
opponents of Hobbes, prominent among whom was Cumber- 
land himself. After seeing that More could not properly be 
classed as a Utilitarian, we passed on to the examination of 
Cumberland’s system. We first reviewed the main points con- 
sidered in the Introduction to his treatise, and then proceeded 
to the first main division of the exposition, 7.c., Cumberland’s 
view of the nature of man and of human society. In the next 
(and concluding) article, we shall take up the author’s doctrine 
of the Good, and his conception of Laws of Nature. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 
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DESCARTES AND MODERN THEORIES OF 
EMOTION. 


HE publication of Descartes’ treatise Les passions de 
Z’dme deserves to rank as a noteworthy event in the 
history of Psychology. Though written in the earliest days 
of modern science, this work will bear comparison with any- 
thing that has been produced in recent years. It will be 
difficult, indeed, to find any treatment of the emotions much 
superior to it in originality, thoroughness, and suggestiveness. 
The position maintained is similar to that now held by Pro- 
fessor James, but Descartes does not content himself with de- 
fending in a general way the assertion that emotion is caused by 
physical change. After coming to the conclusion that there are 
six passions from which all the others are derived, he attempts 
to show that a special set of organic effects is concerned in 
the production of each of these primary states. He maintains, 
further, that the bodily changes in each case are of such a 
nature that they might naturally be expected to cause the 
emotion with which they are associated. He strives to prove, 
therefore, not only that there is a definite physical cause for 
each emotion, but also that there is a natural fitness in the 
fact that a particular emotion is dependent on a particular sum 
of conditions. The organic changes, it may be added, are not 
confusedly massed together in an undifferentiated whole. The 
internal disturbance is sharply opposed to the purposive action 
of the bodily members, and incidental effects, such as weeping, 
reddening, and trembling, are treated separately. It is evident, 
therefore, that the theory advanced is worked out with a com- 
pleteness which is not to be found in the modern presentations 
of the same general point of view. 
In other points, not so closely connected with the main con- 
tention, the same acuteness and thoroughness are manifest. 
It is clearly recognized that objects do not cause emotion by 
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means of their particular differences, but only by virtue of the 
different ways in which they are important to us. (uvres, 
vol. IV, p. 86, Cousin’s ed.) The strength and relative per- 
manence of the passions are explained and the question of 
control is discussed. Emotion is regarded as having a definite 
function,! and a constant attempt is made to show how it can 
play its part, and yet be subservient to the purposes of a well- 
regulated life. Cases of morbid terror, aversion, etc., are ex- 
plained in an interesting way by means of experiences in 
infancy, which have left their mark on the psychical constitu- 
tion of the individual, although they have lapsed from memory 
(pp. 147, 148). Reference is made to those states which seem 
to come into being without any definite cause. Some of these are 
accounted for as effects of the accidentally determined course 
of ideas (p. 86). The distinction between emotion proper and 
mere intellectual attitude and mode of behavior, is emphasized. 
Respect and Contempt, for instance, are stated to be at times 
merely our opinions of the value of objects (p. 163). Courage 
is classed as an emotion, but not when it is simply a habit or 
a natural disposition of the individual (p. 182). Gratitude, we 
are told, has no opposite, for Ingratitude is a vice merely, #.¢., 
a mode of behavior (p. 197). The almost unvarying consis- 
tency with which this distinction is adhered to, is in marked 
contrast to modern carelessness in this respect. 

The remarkable subtlety of the author is not least appar- 
ent when he comes to deal with the individual concrete states. 
He describes Pity as “a species of sadness mingled with love 
or good-will towards those whom we see suffering some evil 
which, in our opinion, they do not deserve” (p. 191). The 
definitions of Disdain, Hope, Jealousy (pp. 176, 177, 178), 
though not equally good, are still much superior to anything 
that has been written on those emotions in recent years. A 
somewhat interesting account is given of ‘ Love,’ in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term. Nature, according to Descartes, 
causes us to feel at a certain period of our life that we are incom- 
plete and require an a/ter ego as asupplement. The individual 


1 Luovres, IV, pp. 71, 86, 98, 148. Cousin’s ed. 
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whom we regard as fitted to this end, is that one of the other 
sex who has, from our point of view, some advantage over the 
others. ‘Love’ is simply the desire for possession which fol- 
lows when the particular individual has been chosen, and, since 
Nature represents the attainment of the end in question as the 
highest possible good, our whole soul is concentrated in this 
desire (pp. 111, 112). Though quaintly expressed, this con- 
ception embodies an aspect of the truth. Many minor points 
give evidence of careful and acute observation on the part of 
the writer. Fear as opposed to Hope, for instance, is distin- 
guished from the fear of some impending danger, and the 
presence of Surprise in the state of Terror is noted (pp. 177, 
185). Desire is asserted to have no contrary, for it is always 
the same movement of the soul which impels it to seek a good 
or avoid an evil (p. 109). 

Enough has been said to show that Descartes’ contribution 
to the theory of emotion deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. It is important both intrinsically and by 
reason of its relation to modern thought on the same subject. 
It is not by any means a perfectly consistent whole. This 
is the case, however, mainly because Descartes submits every- 
thing to an absolutely impartial investigation, and in this way 
arrives at conclusions which do not always harmonize with his 
own theory. Just because it is inconsistent, therefore, it has 
all the more significance for friends and foes alike of the point 
of view adopted. 

To understand how Descartes came to regard emotion as the 
result of physical conditions, it is necessary to bear in mind 
his position with reference to the nature of body and soul and 
the bond between them. The body, he states expressly, is 
simply a machine, and all its movements can be explained by 
the mechanical interaction of its parts. Motion is due to the 
fact that the heat of the heart keeps the blood circulating, and 
causes it to give off those quick-moving subtle particles which 
compose the ‘animal spirits’ (pp. 43-46). Since the blood is 
continually passing from the heart to the brain, the process of 
separating the animal spirits from the grosser elements of the 
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blood is performed in a very simple way. The former enter 
those parts of the brain lying near the pineal gland, while the 
latter are prevented from doing so by the fineness of the pores. 
As the animal spirits are never at rest, they immediately find 
their way out of the brain, and, by acting on the muscles, 
cause movements in different parts of the body. The course 
they take on leaving the brain is determined, sometimes by 
their condition at the time, and sometimes by the manner in 
which the brain is affected, through the medium of the nerves, 
by the objects of sense. The soul, therefore, is not the cause 
of all movements in the body. On the contrary, these could 
all be carried out in a purely mechanical way. This does not 
actually happen, however, for the soul has a close connection 
with the body by the means of the pineal gland, situated in 
the center of the brain. Different states of consciousness 
arise in accordance with the manner in which the gland is 
modified by stimuli from outside, and the soul can, by affect- 
ing the gland, change the course of the animal spirits and so 
cause particular actions. 

We can now follow the line of argument leading up to the 
definition of the passions. In order to determine what are 
the passions of the soul, we must distinguish the functions 
of the latter from those of the body (p. 38). We see that 
heat and movement may belong to inanimate bodies, like 
flame, and we must, therefore, attribute these to the body 
alone (p. 39). Applying this principle, we discover that thought 
or consciousness in various forms ( fensées) belongs exclusively 
to the mind (p. 53). The passions of the soul are those facts 
of consciousness which we know that the soul did not consti- 
tute by its own activity (p. 54). But what is passion in respect 
of one object must be action in respect of another (p. 38). 
There is, however, no object more closely connected with the 
soul than the body, so that what is passion in the former must 
usually be regarded as action in the latter (p. 38). In this way 
the conclusion is reached that the peculiar physical changes 
which accompany the various passions are the causes of those 
mental states. Descartes is aware that on his principles all 
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passions are not emotions, and that he is using the former 
word in a restricted sense. He indicates clearly the special 
fact which the term, thus limited, denotes. He defines the 
‘passions’ as ‘the perceptions, feelings, or emotions which one 
refers to the soul itself, and which are caused and maintained 
by some movement of the animal spirits’ (pp. 60, 61). It is 
better to call them emotions than perceptions or feelings, for 
they agitate the soul more than anything else, and ‘emotion’ 
is a more general term. That they are referred to the soul, 
distinguishes them on the one hand from colors, sounds, etc., 
which refer to outward objects, and, on the other, from hunger, 
thirst, pain, etc., which refer to the body. That they are 
caused in a peculiar sense by the animal spirits, distinguishes 
them at once from the other ‘perceptions’ and from volitions 
(pp. 61, 62). 

It will be noted that emotion is consciously opposed to per- 
ception (as we understand it), hedonic effect, and will. Seeing 
that Descartes uses such terms as ‘pensée’ and ‘perception’ 
very loosely, we must be careful not to misinterpret him by im- 
agining that he attributes a purely intellectual character to 
emotion. For the same reason, it might be urged, there is not 
sufficient evidence to warrant the definite assertion that he re- 
garded the fact in question as a unique element of conscious- 
ness, especially when one remembers that he gives no ground 
of distinction between it and mental pleasure and pain. Never- 
theless it is evident, I think, that the tendency is to view the 
passions as distinct not only in cause but also in psychical 
character.! 

To complete our exposition, it will be necessary to give some 
account of the manner in which the author works out in detail 
the position he has arrived at. Every external object, by im- 
parting a peculiar motion to the nerves, makes an impression 
on the pineal gland, and so gives rise to an image of itself in 
the mind. If the object is related to us in any way for good 
or ill, a special impression is made, corresponding to this rela- 


1 This statement is made, at present, only in regard to the treatise under dis- 
cussion. 
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tion. In consequence of the second cerebral modification, the 
animal spirits are set in motion, so that they cause certain defi- 
nite changes in the heart and the parts of the body which con- 
vey blood to it. The blood is thus acted on in an unusual 
manner, and animal spirits are therefore sent to the brain, 
which are fitted to cause that impression on the gland which 
conditions a particular emotion. This movement of the spirits 
to the heart and elsewhere involves, of course, a large amount 
of internal organic change. The emotion is not due, however, 
to the latter, but to the action and interaction of the animal 
spirits and the blood. The advantage of this position is obvi- 
ous. Descartes can admit that the incidental bodily effects 
vary ; the important thing for him is the clearly defined physi- 
cal process which underlies the confused multiplicity of particu- 
lar events, into which the general organic disturbance may be 
reduced. 

When the gland is modified in accordance with the relation 
of the object to our well-being, the animal spirits do not merely 
rush to the heart and cause emotion by the process just de- 
scribed. They proceed, at the same time, to the nerves which 
move the limbs, and thus put the body in a certain attitude 
(p. 70). The function of the passions is to dispose the soul to 
will those things which Nature declares to be useful, and the 
same general agitation of the animal spirits which causes them, 
disposes the body for the movements which serve to bring those 
things about (p. 86). The one process in its entirety really 
gives rise to several results. It causes, for instance, the emo- 
tion of fear, prompting to flight, and at the same time starts 
the movements necessary for that end. It also gives rise to 
the consciousness of the way in which our body is disposed. 
On important occasions, therefore, Nature not only supplies a 
strong incentive to action of a certain kind, but, to facilitate 
matters, puts the requisite movements in train. The will, 
however, is free, and ‘ Nature’ herself cannot actually coerce it. 
The soul can call up various considerations which bring con- 
trary passions into existence (p. 75), or it can act in accordance 
with the clear and distinct judgment of reason without any 
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other motive (p. 80). On the other hand, the soul has no direct 
control over the physical agitation, and, so long as this continues, 
the passion originally aroused remains and exerts its influence 
on the will. The conflict which necessarily ensues in these 
circumstances, must be regarded as a struggle between the soul 
and the animal spirits, and not between a higher and a lower 
part of our nature (p. 77). When the emotion is very strong 
it cannot be easily controlled, for it is apt to take the will by 
storm. 

The theory outlined above may be regarded as the ground- 
work of the treatise. It is laid down at the beginning, and fol- 
lows naturally enough from Descartes’ principles. It is, on the 
whole, a consistent working out of the view that emotion is 
physically conditioned. That view is a difficult one to bring 
into harmony with the actual state of affairs, and Descartes had 
a shrewd eye and an open mind for all the facts of the case. 
The result is, of course, a number of inconsistencies, which at 
first sight are rather perplexing.! 

The first complication is caused by the assertion that the 
soul itself can cause emotion, in so far as it makes the object 
what it is.2 If the object is not caused by sense impressions, 
but by the activity of the mind itself, emotion follows at once 
without the intervention of bodily change.* Such states remain 
pure a very short time, however, for by association the physical 
process appropriate to the emotion comes into action. In some 

1 The vital inconsistencies can be explained in this way, but there are minor 
ones which seem due simply to looseness and inaccuracy of expression. 

2 Descartes calls them ‘passions’ nevertheless, conforming to popular usage. 
This, though not exactly misleading, is apt to be confusing. 

3 This disposes of M. Fouillée’s assertion that Descartes reduced the passions 
to a confused feeling of movements in the body (Descartes, p. 144). It will be 
remembered, also, that emotion is distinguished from color, sound, pain, etc., in 
that it is referred to the soul, while the latter are referred to the body (p. 62). A 
feeling of organic change, therefore, could not 4e the emotion, since it involves a 
reference to the body. Further, emotion is caused by a peculiar change in the 
pineal gland, brought about by a special movement of the animal spirits, and the 
consciousness of organic change is a separate fact produced by another modifica- 
tion of the same organ (p. 70). M. Fouillée draws largely upon Descartes’ letter 


to Chanut. This was written in 1647, however, and differs very much from the 
Treatise, which was published two years later. 
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ways this reminds one of Professor James’ distinction between 
the ‘coarser’ and the ‘subtler’ emotions, as it appears in the 
Principles of Psychology. In itself it would not make much 
confusion, though one might urge that the same thing could 
not be caused by a physical or mental process indifferently. 
It fits in well enough with Descartes’ general principles, and 
was probably deduced from them, though doubtless in em- 
phasizing it the author was influenced by observation of what 
actually happens. 

The stress laid on the fact that emotion is caused by the re- 
lations of objects to us for good or ill, is more serious in its con- 
sequences. There seem three ways in which these relations 
may act. They may make a direct impression on the brain, 
and, by means of this, set the animal spirits in motion without 
the intervention of the soul (p. 114). In this case, though an 
obscure notion of good or evil may rise in the mind, it has noth- 
ing to do with the production of the emotion. This is the con- 
sistent view, since the whole process is mechanically deter- 
mined. Descartes seems to say, however, that an obscure 
notion of good or evil may on occasion determine the emotion 
(p. 111). In this instance, though a mental condition is intro- 
duced, it is itself physically determined. The remaining mode 
of procedure is the most common, since the natural thing is for 
the soul to recognize whether the object is hurtful or advan- 
tageous (pp. 150-4). But, the soul thus makes the object, so far 
as emotion is concerned. Not the particular objects, as such, 
but their relations to us, are operative, and we make the rela- 
tions in a real and literal sense, for our opinion in the matter, 
whether true or false, is the essential factor. The first result 
of this admission, therefore, is to destroy the distinction be- 
tween an emotion of the soul and a passion caused by the body, 
at least as originally stated. Descartes regarded asa ‘passion’ 
any emotion which arose when an external object was present. 
As we have seen, however, it is not the object as such, but our 
judgment with regard to it, which is usually the essential thing, 
and this judgment is an activity of the mind. It is clear, then, 
that if Descartes had realized the full scope of the principle he 
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had invoked, he would have classed the great majority of the 
passions as emotions of the soul, and would have been com- 
pelled to consider whether the few remaining cases could be 
regarded as exceptions. 

The second result has a wider significance, for it concerns 
the general point of view, and not merely the special form in 
which it is here presented. By admitting that an intellectual 
condition intervenes between the perception of the object and 
the organic disturbance, Descartes is forced to take up a very 
artificial position. We perceive the object and regard it as 
hurtful, or the reverse. This second cognition makes an im- 
pression on the gland, and thereupon the physical process ap- 
pears which causes the emotion. Though the author is not 
aware of the fact, the intellectual condition is undoubtedly the 
essential thing. As our view of the case varies, the emotion 
varies with it. The physical condition becomes a useless inter- 
polation ; its occupation is gone. It is evident that Descartes 
felt this, though he never became clearly conscious of it. It is 
interesting to note how he tends unconsciously to shift his 
ground. Indeed, in the latter half of Part II, he seems to have 
made insensibly an almost total change of front. It there ap- 
pears as if emotion came in immediately after the intellectual 
condition, and was merely strengthened by the physical process 
(p. 121). The organic changes in each emotional state are ex- 
plained on principles which imply a point of view entirely differ- 
ent from that originally adopted. We read, for instance, that 
the first passion of Hate was caused by the advance of some sub- 
stance, capable of diminishing the vital heat, towards the heart. 
At the same time that the animal spirits caused the emotion, 
they proceeded to the nerves which send blood from the liver 
and spleen to the heart, so that the foreign body might be pre- 
vented from gaining an entrance there. They affected also the 
nerves which are capable of driving the substance in question 
into the intestines and stomach. This is why these movements 
of the body have always accompanied the passion of Hate, for, 
when a mental and a physical state have once been conjoined, 
one cannot recur without calling up the other (p. 124). It has 
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already been implied, however, that the bodily movements 
peculiar to Hate are naturally adapted to cause that emotion 
(p. 121). If they followed in accordance with a law of na- 
ture, this could be easily understood. If, on the other hand, 
they arose at first in a purely accidental manner, the case is 
somewhat different. Besides, it is difficult to see how the 
physical disturbance, peculiarly fitted to cause Hate, should 
only come into being after the first emotion of the kind had 
arisen. The truth is, that the explanation, as it stands, pre- 
supposes that the physical process is not the cause but merely 
the accompaniment of the mental state. It is made avowedly 
to clear up the fact that the former always accompanies the lat- 
ter (pp. 124-7). The account of the ‘external signs of the 
passions’ manifests the same tendency. Sadness, we are told, 
affects the rapidity of the movement of the blood, and so causes 
paleness (p. 131). This is not necessarily inconsistent with 
the original position, it might be urged. It fits in, however, in 
a remarkable way with the changed attitude, and involves the 
admission that emotion, as a psychical fact, can produce physi- 
cal effects directly. 

We can, I think, understand these deviations from the 
original standpoint in the way I have indicated. Descartes 
starts with the view that the passions are caused by organic 
change in those cases where sense presentation is concerned. 
He then notices that an object affects us emotionally, not in 
so far as it is a particular entity, but in so far as it stands in 
some relation to us. On the latter point the soul in most 
instances decides, and as we judge so we feel. The intel- 
lectual condition, therefore, becomes all important and the 
physical condition can only be its organic duplicate. The 
latter is still retained, however, though it is evidently an inex- 
plicable superfluity. Such a view is difficult to maintain, as 
the development of Descartes’ thought shows plainly enough. 
It is worthy of notice that the tendency to change is most 
marked, after it is evident that a clear recognition of the im- 
portance of the intellectual condition has been attained. It is 
in this respect mainly that this treatise is instructive in view of 
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modern controversy.!_ Professor James has recently made the 
admission which proved so fatal in Descartes’ case (Psycho- 
logical Review, 1, 5, p. 518). He therefore occupies the posi- 
tion which his predecessor has unwittingly shown to be so 
untenable. The original theory of both does not square with 
the facts, while emendation increases sorrow and diminishes 
plausibility.” 

In conclusion we can only deal briefly with the important 
section which treats of the emotional states in themselves. In 
classification, as well as in definition, considerable originality is 
evinced. Descartes rejects the old method of classification on 
the ground that it depends on the division of the sensitive 
part of the soul into two parts, the ‘concupiscible’ and the 
‘irascible.’ This implies that there are two faculties, but if 
you start in this fashion you will find that there are ‘faculties ’ 
of admiring, loving, fearing, of acting in accordance with these 
passions, and so on indefinitely*® (p. 93). His own method is 
based to a large extent on his view that emotion is due to the 
relation of the object to the subject. He states in one place 
that anything which is hurtful to the body causes pain and the 
passion of Sadness, then Hate of the cause of the pain, and 
finally Desire. In the same way, when we are pleased Joy 
appears, and is succeeded by Love and a corresponding Desire 
(p. 149).4. The only primitive emotion which does not find a 
place here is Admiration. This is defined as ‘a sudden sur- 
prise of the soul which induces it to concentrate its attention 
on such objects as appear rare or extraordinary’ (p.95). From 


1 In estimating the significance of Descartes’ work, one must also refer to the 
fact that the same rather paradoxical conclusion has been arrived at independently 
in recent times. 

2 No radically new conception, however, is put forward in vain. It causes 
reflection at the least and brings new facts to light. The stimulating effect has 
been specially marked in the present instance. There is now a strong and in- 
creasing interest in the subject of emotion, but practically nothing was done in 
modern times till Professor James, in 1884, startled psychologists into activity. 

8 Nevertheless Descartes cannot be regarded as free from the error of the 
‘faculty’ psychologists. The distinction between passion and will (p. 71) makes 
this plain. The point has been brought out recently by Dr. Titchener (PHILO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW, iv, 2, p. 198). 


* Cf. pp. 88-93. 
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these six passions all the others are derived, and a good deal of 
space is devoted to proving this in detail. The number of 
primitives is of course too small. Fear, Anger, Respect, and 
Contempt, should at least have been added to the list. The 
i ambiguity of the word ‘admiration’ helps the author out some- 
what, and enables him to get an apparent derivation for Re- 
spect, Contempt, Pride, and Humility. Anger is confounded 
with Hate, and Fear makes its appearance in a very surrepti- 
tious fashion. When all has been said, however, it cannot be 
denied that this endeavor to introduce order into chaos is note- 
worthy. It compares very favorably with the later attempt 
made by Spinoza, for Descartes builds on a sounder foundation, 
and is throughout more in touch with fact. 
Although the definitions and descriptions of the various 
} emotions deserve the highest praise, we cannot help feeling 
( that Descartes would have achieved more in this department, 
| if he had at the outset determined accurately in each case the 
i, characteristic of the fact as it appears in consciousness. The 
variations in the account of ‘ Love,’ for instance, are simply due 
i to the fact that he did not take sufficient pains to determine 
what the state is, from the point of view of conscious content. 
This is accompanied, of course, by a similar negligence with 
regard to the psychical characteristics of emotion as such. 
Few psychologists of the present day, however, are in a posi- 
tion to reproach Descartes on this score. The present chaos 
of opinion with regard to emotion can be traced almost entirely 
to the same carelessness with respect to this vital question. 


Davip Irons. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF MORAL OBLIGATION, 


WueN President Schurman, in his paper on the Consciousness of 
Moral Obligation in the November number of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, says that the Theological theory is as impotent as the Em- 
pirical theory to explain the ‘ought’ feeling, that it is impossible to 
identify the proposition ‘I ought to do this’ with the proposition 
‘God or Man will punish me if I do not,’ I think he occupies ground 
which is quite impregnable ; when, however, he goes on to say that 
this ‘ought’ feeling is an inexplicable and unanalyzable datum of 
our intelligence, I think that the view, supported as no doubt it is 
by an abundance of high authority, is still open to question. 

Kant’s analysis of the sentiment of duty had the conspicuous 
merit of placing in a clear and strong light the radical distinction 
between actions which are truly moral in their motive and actions 
which are not. In so far as any consideration of the attainment of 
reward or the avoidance of punishment, either in this world or in the 
next, enters into the motives for any act, just in so far it becomes 
not a moral act at all, but one dictated by policy. If, however, all 
possible springs of action could be summed up in the desires to avoid 
pains or to attain pleasures, as is ordinarily taken for granted, then 
it would seem necessary to hold that moral acts were motiveless. 
How, then, was their possibility to be explained? Kant’s answer 
was, that as in his view the intellectual side of the mind impressed 
on the phenomena given by sense pure forms of thought, such as 
Time, Space, and Substance, so the Practical Reason impressed on 
contemplated conduct the pure form of Universal Law. The pure 
form without any content, he argues with much ingenuity, is suffi- 
cient. Whatever edict can be imposed in a universal form, that is 
the law that ought to be obeyed. ‘Lie not,’ ‘Steal not,’ can be 
thus imposed in universal form, but no conceivable law could make 
their opposites obligatory. Any law which made lying and stealing 
obligatory would be plainly self-destructive.’ 

Kant’s idea was a suggestive one, and embodies no doubt an 
aspect of the truth. It was only, however, by reading into the word 


1 The central idea of his theory bears a close resemblance to a doctrine of 
Spinoza’s, by which it was probably suggested. £¢hics, pt. iv, prop. Lxxii. 
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Reason much of the signification that both popular and philosophical 
language have always attached to Emotion and Volition, that it could 
be made even to seem to afford an explanation of the facts. Reason 
might discover the laws that ought to be obeyed, once it had some 
data to work on, but what the nature of the sentiment was that made 
men feel that they should obey them, if it was not in any shape the 
fear of punishment or the hope of reward, remained as great a 
mystery as ever. 

The mystery, it seems to me, need not have seemed so great as it 
did, if Kant had not left one whole side of our emotional nature out 
of account. Suppose that I receive an unprovoked and treacherous 
blow, the resulting sentiment will be twofold : (1) the fear of receiv- 
ing another, (2) the impulse to return the blow received. Among 
the sentiments evolved and elaborated from the first, we will cer- 
tainly find nothing but hypothetical imperatives ; with those evolved 
from the second, however, the case is otherwise. Instead of sup- 
posing that it is we ourselves who have received the blow, let us 
next suppose that it is a bystander who receives it in our presence. 
The sentiment evoked now is the same, yet different. The same 
feeling of resentment is aroused, but when it is not aroused on ac- 
count of a personal injury we think of it not as resentment, but as 
indignation. The sentiment is materially changed by being made 
impersonal. We may continue the inquiry further and ask: Sup- 
posing that the treacherous injury has been inflicted by myself on 
some one who trusted me, what sentiment is then aroused? My 
own detestation or contempt, it may be, is then turned against my- 
self ; and in this turning of such detestation against ourselves we 
have the very type of remorse. When, moreover, the remorse oper- 
ates in anticipation on the contemplated act and prevents it, then we 
have the voice of conscience, the Categorical Imperative. 

The moral sentiment thus seems to have its roots in two elements 
of our nature: (1) in the primary unanalyzable instinct of Resent- 
ment-Gratitude,' (2) in our equally ultimate and unanalyzable ca- 
pacity for being similarly affected, more or less, by the treatment 
accorded to others as we are by the treatment accorded to ourselves. 
Both these ultimate characteristics we share, to some extent, with 


1 Lest the attempt to trace the connection between the sense of moral obliga- 
tion and resentment, should seem to some to be deriving a good thing from an 
evil root, it may be worth while to point out that even a religious philosopher 
like Dr. Chalmers recognizes the important function that legitimate anger exer- 
cises in our mental organism. 
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the lower animals. Obviously, however, such characteristics are not 
capable of being elaborated into morality without Reason and Self- 
consciousness. Many animals get the length of resenting the treat- 
ment of their offspring or their companions as they would the 
treatment of themselves; but to reflect on our own conduct, and to 
make it the subject of gratitude, which we then call ‘approval,’ or of 
resentment, which we then call ‘disapprobation,’ is the prerogative 
of humanity, and indeed of adult civilized humanity alone. Sopho- 
cles, with admirable truth to nature, makes the remorse of Neoptole- 
mus for the fraud that he has perpetrated on Philoctetes, only awake 
in its full force when the deed is already completed. Then, indeed, 
it does awake and makes the young hero, in spite of the casuistry 
of Ulysses, in spite of a case rendered almost overwhelmingly strong 
by the considerations both of patriotism and of worldly wisdom, 
return the arrows which he had only to retain in order to ensure 
victory for his country and unequaled prestige for himself. The 
scheme of the Philoctetes is the triumph of the Categorical Impera- 
tive. 

The main conceptions of Ethics (Justice, Rightness, Equity), are 
borrowed from geometry, and the perception of the analogy between 
the two sciences crops up frequently in the history of Philosophy 
from Plato to Spinoza. As in geometry we can take the straight 
line, and, fixing our attention on its length and straightness only, 
while we vary in every possible manner its position and direction, 
can deduce the whole body of truths embraced in the six books 
of Euclid, so in morals we can take the act (say a fraudulently in- 
jurious one), and, fixing our attention on its fraud and injurious- 
ness alone, can experiment with the conception by conceiving it as 
emanating from our enemies, our friends, or ourselves, and thus 
experimenting can form the conception of its general hatefulness or 
badness. The favor which the novel and the drama enjoy in the 
world, is largely due to the fact that they assist us in this sort of 
experimenting. We see in the conduct of the hero, if worthy, what 
we hope our own might be if placed in circumstances similar to his, 
or, if unworthy, we feel with him the pang of self-disapproval. 
Hence that sort of fiction which portrays the life closest to us, is 
that which always holds its own in popular esteem. The romance 
of distant ages and countries will occasionally serve to pass the time, 
but the novel that we cannot do without, is the novel that will enable 
us to see ourselves in the circumstances in which we are not un- 
likely to be placed. 
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The true significance of the word ‘ought’ is one of the problems 
of Ethics. Its use, however, is of course not confined to Ethics. 
We speak as readily of what the answer to a sum in arithmetic 
‘ought’ to be, as of what we ‘ought’ to do in any given circum. 
stances. In its last analysis, I think, it will be found that it is the 
formula of Deduction, as ‘is’ is the formula of Experience. When 
we say that the radii of any given circle are equal, or very nearly so, 
we are looking at the truth from the side of observation. When we 
say that they ought to be equal, we mean that if the circle were an 
ideal one, if the opening of the compasses used in constructing it 
has been kept precisely the same throughout, they assuredly will be 
equal,' This pursuit of the same through all varieties of position, 
direction, and environment, is the essence of Deduction, and this is 
also the essence of the reasoning that leads us to affirm one act to 
be right and another to be wrong. Justice means, as we know, 
nothing else but evenness. In as far as a man is just, he will look 
on any action as the same by whomsoever perpetrated. If it be 
one which, if committed by another against himself, would arouse a 
sentiment of anger and disgust, it will arouse a parallel sentiment 
when committed in idea by himself against some one else. There 
is in such a sentiment no thought of consequences, no suggestion 
that one should not do a thing for fear of some possible punishment. 
The feeling rather is: “Do it? No, the thing is hateful; it is what 
ought not to be done.” And just as to a line that, from whatsoever 
position it starts, fails to take the shortest route between two points 
we affix the epithet ‘crooked,’ so to an act that ought not to be 
committed, from whomsoever emanating, we affix the epithet ‘bad.’ 


WILLiaAM W. CARLILE. 


PROFESSOR ORMOND’S “BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY.” 


In a former number of the Review,’ I analyzed briefly this meta- 
physical treatise; and it was suggested that I might afterwards 
criticize some of the author’s first principles. It is my purpose here 
to consider some aspects of his doctrines concerning being, non- 


1 It seems to contain also an implication that, as a matter of fact, they are not 
found to be equal, otherwise we should use the word ‘must.’ It thus sets the 
ideal standard over against the realized result and contrasts the two. It is this 
aspect of its meaning, I think, that gives it its suitability for Ethical application. 

2 The PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, July, 1894. 
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being, and becoming. Space will be saved, and no injustice done, 
if certain of Professor Ormond’s propositions are condensed, for in 
each case reference will be made to the number of the page upon 
which the several doctrines are to be found. 

1. According to the author, the first of all principles is both self- 
explanatory, and explains the universe. It is absolute, self-active 
being ; as Logos, it is self-conscious and personal.' 

To this, objection may be made by asking that self-activity be 
explained. ‘The author regards causality as a lower, not a higher, 
genus than self-activity.* Of self-activity he says, “no other cate- 
gory is self-explanatory.” It seems to me, however, that either 
causality and self-activity are the same, or partly the same, or that 
causality is a higher category than self-activity. 

If they are the same, or partly the same, then one may proceed to 
explain causality, or self-activity in so far as it is causal. But this 
is to deny that self-activity, in so far as it implies causality, is self- 
explanatory. ‘The explanation of the “self-explanatory” principle 
becomes a problem of the science of knowledge (rkenntnisstheorie). 
If self-activity be a principle that explains causality, then it would 
appear that nothing could be conceived of as self-active without 
being conceived of as without effect, and consequently that there 
could be no self-activity conceived of unless in the category of cau- 
sality. An infinite regressus of causes in the Absolute is to me 
identical with the infinite regressus or rather the eternal existence 
of self-activity in the Absolute. Self-activity appears to require as 
much explanation as causality and to be explained by causality 
alone. I need not stop to demonstrate the genesis of the causal 
judgment. 

But waiving for the moment the above objection, one may refer 
to the “spiritual insight,” or “intuition,” by means of which the 
Absolute is said to be apprehended.* Even if this proposition were 
admitted, it would have to be shown how such intuition or insight 
is possible. It is, however, one of the great merits of the author 
that he is at pains to guard with perfect fairness his theory at such 
points as these. And in the chapter on Knowledge he makes a 
statement which seems almost intended to disarm the criticism 
which I have offered : 

“The reality assumed cannot be every or any sort of existence. 
Let us start with some phenomenon which is a species of reality 


1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, by Alexander T. Ormond, pp. 22, 24. 
2 Jbid., p. 24. 5 Jbid., pp. 5, 8, 22, et passim. 
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and we find ourselves forced back of the phenomenon to its ante- 
cedent in time.”* In this way we reach at last the “ground of 
activity that returns upon itself and is therefore self-existent.” The 
reality thus assumed is the presupposition of knowledge, and, besides 
this, self-activity and self-consciousness are identical. And the sub- 
ject is summed up as follows. “The consequences of this are far- 
reaching. In the first place it reveals the fact that all knowledge 
rests on an absolute first principle. If the presupposition of knowl- 
edge is pure self-activity, and its first principle self-consciousness, 
then it is clear that no categories short of pure self-activity, and the 
consciousness of pure self-activity, will serve as primal grounds for 
knowledge.” This leads us to the Absolute as the ground and first 
principle of knowledge. But this, I should say, leaves the objection 
which I made unanswered. Professor Ormond’s conception of the 
Absolute is positive, not negative. But in the chapter on Knowledge 
just quoted, the principles of self-consciousness and self-activity are 
called in to explain the Absolute which is to be the explanatory 
principle of knowledge. If the Absolute presupposes the knowledge 
of the real, then it should be given as a reality of knowledge. And 
if we know the Absolute directly, then it is necessary to explain how 
the knowledge of the real is possible. The moment we appeal to 
causation or sufficient reason to explain the Absolute, we have sur- 
rendered the self-explanatory nature of the Absolute. The author 
shows no trace of mysticism in his philosophy; but it seems to me 
that we have here to do with a theory not unlike the dogmatism 
before Kant. The insight is not mystical, but how is it possible? 
And as to the way in which the Absolute is known, one must ask: 
What epistemological value has it? 

2. According to the author, there is a reality opposed to the 
Absolute. It is the negation of the Absolute in every respect. It 
is non-being, by which is meant that it is evil, chaotic, — a principle 
of disorder and death. Through the activity of being, turned as it 
were into this disordered sphere, creation is effected. And this 
process is continued, not by virtue of the creative act. The becom- 
ing is continued through the immanence of the Logos and Holy 
Spirit. And to this becoming the negative principle of non-being 
is always opposed. It will be observed that the latter is inde- 
pendent of the Absolute, but it is represented as a constant 
obstacle in the way of the process of becoming already begun by 
the Absolute. 

1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, p. 236. 
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It is, however, difficult to apprehend the nature of this negation. 
The author says: ‘“ Non-being cannot be conceived as any kind of 
activity, or as a potency out of which anything develops. It has no 
type, and can be represented by no positive, constructive cate- 
gories.”' ‘The mediating term is non-being. The world can be 
produced only by the outgoing energy of the Logos, and only in the 
sphere of non-being, and not in God. There is thus an element of 
nothingness constitutional to things, and this accounts for that modi- 
fication which, in the process of being created, renders things mutable 
and imperfect.’’* Thus the non-being, although a mere negation, is 
a necessary condition of the outgoing of creative energy; by virtue 
of its reality, it makes creation as it proceeds “mutable” and “ im- 
perfect.” If there were no “non-being” there would be no evil. 
Indeed, the non-being of Professor Ormond is in some respects not 
unlike the unknowable of Mr. Spencer. It is a negation, and is not 
positively known, yet many attributes of it are described. For even 
if it be negatively defined, it is described as that which impedes the 
progress of the divine creation, and delays the triumph of the imma- 
nent principle which makes the process of the world divine. Even 
if non-being and its attributes be negative, it is an obstacle in the 
way of becoming, which, according to the author, is sure to be in 


' the end successful. It resists the immanent and beneficent activity 


of Logos and Holy Spirit. It is “decreative,” “degenerative,” 
“destructive,” “the negative ground of falsehood,” “deformity” and 
“evil,” “irrational,” “unconscious,” and “dividual.” * Inasmuch 
as the author disclaims any intention of defending moral dualism, 
one must conclude that such attributes or processes have no being. 
And yet we are told that non-being is real. It is, I think, very diffi- 
cult to conceive of this We/tprocess except as a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter between a dark chaotic being on the one hand, and a changing 
world, in which the Trinity is immanent, on the other. For a nega- 
tive cause is still a cause. Professor Ormond seems to me to have 
failed here, not from any lack of ability, but from the insoluble 
nature of the problem before him. 

In what has been said, I have criticised mainly the ontological prin- 
ciples of this very interesting book. In these ontological principles 
the doctrine of the immanence of God in the universe is repeatedly 
referred to. This distinguishes the author’s position very clearly from 
mere transcendent theism on the one hand, and from pantheism on 
the other. In closing this criticism, I take the liberty of saying a few 


1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, p. 38. 2 Jbid., p. 33- 8 Jbid., pp. 46, 47. 
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words about this view of God’s relation to the world.’ I am aware 
that the doctrine of immanence is just now held in high favor. But 
I do not see that any of the difficulties of theism of another kind, or 
of pantheism, are at all avoided by this middle course. Metaphysi- 
cally, it is as easy and reasonable to conceive of a spiritual principle 
working transcendently as to conceive of a kind of anima mundi, 
which is supplying energy to a defective process that gives few 
signs of the universal immanence of a holy and almighty God. 
Morally, it seems easier to conceive of the transcendence of God 
than of His immanence in the struggles and purposes of the universe 
around us. The difficulties of holding the theory of immanence are 
to my mind not diminished when the Trinity of principles is intro- 
duced, as by Professor Ormond. This Trinity does not seem to me 
to be needed if the Absolute, as self-consciousness and self-activity, 
will explain the universe. And if it be replied that philosophy must 
even now accept the doctrine of a Trinity in conformity with the 
teachings of “ positive religion,” I should be disposed to question 
whether Professor Ormond’s Trinity were the Trinity of “ positive 
religion.” Still it must be admitted that there is freedom in phi- 
losophy where such matters are concerned. Readers of philosophy 
since the time of Fichte will be thankful to the author for his many 
able criticisms. It is gratifying to find Professor Ormond differing 
on many important points from Hegel, whose system, having lost in 
Germany a part of its birthright, seems to be sojourning in the tents 
of Great Britain and America. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


1 Basal Concepts in Philosophy, chap. xvii. 
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The Foundations of Belief; being Notes introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Richt Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BaL- 
rourR. New York and London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1895. 
— pp. viii, 366. 

The first duty of a reviewer of this book is to clear up certain mis- 
understandings which are likely to arise as to its scope and purpose. 
To take first those which are invited by the author himself, the 
modest sub-title, ‘“‘ Notes,” suggests that the treatment is not only 
tentative, but discontinuous and unmethodical. In reality, the work 
is a perfectly consecutive and thoroughly systematic investigation of 
its subject. Again, the author insists that the reader whom he has 
in view is the “general” reader. Now, while the lucidity and ease 
and, not infrequently, the charm and eloquence of its style must 
bring the book well within the reach of many cultured readers who 
have neither the taste nor the capacity for abstract metaphysical dis- 
cussion, its primary appeal is to the philosophical expert, and the full 
compass of its argument will be appreciated only by those who are 
accustomed to move in the thin air of metaphysical thought. An- 
other preliminary point of great importance to the proper under- 
standing of the /vundations of Belief is its relation to the author’s 
Defense of Philosophic Doubt. Superficial readers, and readers who 
confine themselves to the titles of books, will at once jump to the 
conclusion that the later work is a retractation of the earlier, just as 
such readers have interpreted the Avitik der praktischen Vernunft as 
a retractation of the Avitik der reinen Vernunft. This judgment would 
be as baseless and distorted in Mr. Balfour’s case as in that of Kant. 
So consistent indeed is the author with his earlier self that at least 
one of his English critics has gone to the opposite extreme, and, 
finding in the present volume only a further “ defense of philosophic 
doubt,” has found it necessary to impale its author as ‘ Mr. Balfour 
the Skeptic’ (Saturday Review, Feb. 16), Another reviewer comes 
nearer the truth, when he says that in this book we have ‘ Mr. Bal- 
four as Socrates.’ If it furnishes us with new evidence of the 
writer's gift of doubt, it also sheds a new light on the character 
of his doubt — the “ philosophic doubt” of Socrates and of Descartes 
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rather than the “skeptical doubt” of Hume, the doubt which seeks 
the “foundations of belief,” and which is the only path to final 
certitude. 

The movement of the argument is clear and simple. After a 
searching examination of the implications and the philosophic basis 
of Naturalism, and a more rapid study of Idealism, both phases 
of thought are discussed and dismissed together as representing, 
along with “rationalist orthodoxy,” the common tendency of Ration- 
alism. The effort to rationalise belief being thus abandoned as 
futile, the inquiry proceeds from a consideration of “reasons for be- 
lief ’’ to a consideration of “ causes of belief,” the chief of which are 
found to be the non-rational influences of custom and authority. In 
conclusion the necessary, though unproved, basis of both science and 
theology is briefly indicated, and Christian theism defended as the 
resulting belief. The present notice can call attention only to the 
main points in this course of thought. 

Often as the philosophical tendency variously described as Empiri- 
cism, Positivism, and Agnosticism, has been discussed of late years, 
we have perhaps nowhere had such an independent, fresh, and con- 
vincing statement of the inconsistencies of the position as Mr. Bal- 
four gives us in his discussion of Naturalism. Green’s famous 
criticism, penetrating as it was, was essentially scholastic, and its full 
force could be felt only by those within the school of Hegelian 
Idealism. Mr. Balfour’s freedom from pupillage to any of the philo- 
sophic schools, and his Socratic habit of asking all the possible ques- 
tions about any statement, give to his argument a peculiar force, as 
they must gain for it a wider hearing and understanding. The dis- 
cussion falls into two parts, the first of which consists of a delinea- 
tion of the ethical, aesthetic, and epistemological consequences of 
the naturalistic theory, while the second is a direct criticism of the 
philosophic basis of Naturalism. Under the former division, the 
author discovers the same radical “incongruity between the senti- 
ments subservient to morality and the naturalistic account of their 
origin” as Professor Huxley in his Romanes Lecture on £vo/ution 
and Ethics. The aesthetic implications of Naturalism are next 
pressed, for the first time, and the conclusion drawn that, for such a 
theory, beauty can be “ nothing more than the chance play of subjec- 
tive sensibility or the far-off echo of ancestral lusts.” Nor, finally, 
it is argued, can the naturalistic theory of “the non-rational origin 
of reason”’ serve as the basis of a theory of knowledge. Naturalism 
implies the “deposition of Reason from its ancient proud position as 
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the Ground of all existence, to that of an expedient among other ex- 
pedients for the maintenance of organic life; an expedient, more- 
over, which is temporary in its character and insignificant in its 
effects” (p. 75). Besides, “if the current doctrine of evolution 
be true, we have no choice but to admit that with the great mass of 
fact we are brought into no sensible relation at all” (p. 69). “We 
must conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of 
the illimitable world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed 
by we know not what” (p. 72). 

The general criticism of Naturalism as a philosophical theory is 
that the theory has zo philosophic basis or rational justification. 
The Naturalists are not philosophers but scientists ; they confuse epis- 
temology with psychology, logic with history. ‘“ ‘They have contented 
themselves with investigating the primitive elements from which have 
been developed, in the race and in the individual, the completed con- 
sciousness of ourselves and of the world in which we live. They 
have, therefore, dealt with the origins of what we believe rather than 
with its justification. They have substituted psychology for philoso- 
phy ; they have presented us, in short, with studies in a particular 
branch or department of science, rather than with an examination into 
the grounds of science in general” (p. 95). Nor is the agnosticism 
of the “agnostics” thorough-going; even “ positive’ or empirical 
knowledge is still knowledge. “ Nothing in the history of specula- 
tion is more astonishing, nothing — if I am to speak my whole mind 
—is more absurd, than the way in which Hume’s philosophic prog- 
eny —a most distinguished race — have, in spite of all their differ- 
ences, yet been able to agree, 4o¢h that experience is essentially as 
Hume described it, avd that from such an experience can be ration- 
ally extracted anything even in the remotest degree resembling the 
existing system of the natural sciences” (pp. 86-7). In short, the 
only adequate philosophic basis of Naturalism would be a philosophy 
of science, and the only adequate philosophy of science would be a 
complete rationalisation of scientific belief. 

As Mr. Balfour’s quarrel with Idealism is by no means so absolute 
as his quarrel with Naturalism, we may here follow his advice to the 
general reader, and, passing over this chapter, important though it is, 
proceed to his own constructive statement. Having found it impos- 
sible, either by naturalising or by idealising it, to rationalise belief, 
and having found its causes to be chiefly non-rational, he concludes 
that Certitude is “the child, not of Reason, but of Custom” 
(p. 171). The chapter on “Authority and Reason,” perhaps the 
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most important in the book, closes thus: “ If we are to judge with 
equity between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason which lays deep the foundations of 
social life; that it is Authority rather than Reason which cements 
its superstructure. And, though it may seem to savor of paradox, it 
is yet no exaggeration to say, that if we would find the quality in 
which we most notably excel the brute creation, we should look for 
it, not so much in our faculty of convincing and being convinced by 
the exercise of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and 
being influenced through the action of Authority” (pp. 337-8). 
Scientific, ethical, and aesthetic, no less than theological, belief rests 
upon such a non-rational basis. The parallel between the position 
of science and that of theology in this respect is admirably shown in 
the chapter on “Science and Theology.’”’ The perception of this 
common situation of all belief determines the author’s final attitude 
to the problem of its foundations. He will not cut adrift from 
reason ; he is no ‘misologist.’ “If we have to submit, as I think we 
must, to an incomplete rationalisation of belief, this ought not to be 
because, in a fit of intellectual despair, we are driven to treat reason 
as an illusion; nor yet because we have deliberately resolved to 
transfer our allegiance to irrational or non-rational inclination; but 
because reason itself assures us that such a course is, at the lowest, 
the least irrational one open to us” (p. 242). It is to the bar of 
“reflective Reason” itself that we must bring the claims of Reason 
and Authority for adjudication. The question is: To what extent is 
it rational to admit non-rational belief? Judged by reflective reason, 
Naturalism is convicted of requiring us “arbitrarily to narrow down 
the impulses which we may follow to the almost animal instincts 
lying at the root of our judgments about material phenomena. It is 
surely better — less repugnant, I mean, to reflective reason — to 
frame for ourselves some wider scheme which, though it be founded 
in the last resort upon our needs, shall at least take account of other 
needs than those we share with our brute progenitors ” (p. 251). 
The author’s scheme of belief consists of three main elements, 
the scientific, the ethical, and the aesthetic. First, we are forced to 
hold that “ behind these non-rational forces and above them, guiding 
them by slow degrees, and, as it were, with difficulty, to a rational 
issue, stands that Supreme Reason in whom we must thus believe if 
we are to believe anything” (pp. 331-2). Secondly, “it is impossi- 
ble to refuse to ethical beliefs what we have already conceded to 
scientific beliefs. For the analogy between them is complete. Both 
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are natural products. Neither rank among their remoter causes any 
which share their essence. And as it is easy to trace back our 
scientific beliefs to sources which have about them nothing which is 
rational, so it is easy to trace back our ethical beliefs to sources 
which have about them nothing which is ethical. Both require us, 
therefore, to seek behind these phenomenal sources for some ulti- 
mate ground with which they shall be congruous; and as we have 
been moved to postulate a rational God in the interests of science, 
so we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God in the interests 
of morality’ (pp. 332-3). And, lastly, we are led to suppose that 
“in the thrill of some deep emotion we have for an instant caught a 
far-off reflection of Divine beauty” (p. 335). 

Where a reviewer is in thorough general agreement with the 
author, there is little need of criticism; his chief duty is to signalize 
and to define the importance of the book. That importance seems 
to me to lie in the articulate and striking expression which it gives 
to the current reaction from intellectualism or rationalism, whether 
of the scientific or of the metaphysical type, from Naturalism on the 
one hand and Pan-logism on the other; in its insistence upon the 
higher human “ needs ” — ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual ; in its 
strenuous endeavor to unify the practical with the theoretical inter- 
ests. Had space permitted, I should have liked to offer some 
defense of the philosophic systems of the past, in view of Mr. Bal- 
four’s criticism (pp. 164-5). I cannot think that Platonism and 
Spinozism, for example, have lost or will ever lose their “ effectual 
vitality,” and it could easily be shown that the author himself 
owes much, in spite of his damaging criticism of it, to Hegelian 
Idealism. I should have also liked to call attention to many indi- 
vidual passages in the book, brilliant in statement and rich in sug- 
gestion, as, ¢.g., the comparison of the metaphysician and the poet 
(p. 168), the characterization of Spinozism (pp. 251-3), and the de- 
scription of Naturalism as the “ poor relation ” of Science (p. 135). 


James SETH. 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By 
Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose 
& Sons; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 302. 


This volume was briefly noticed in the last number of the Review 
(No. 20, p. 229). Its aim and content, as well as the author’s phil- 
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osophical standpoint, are tersely described in the preface, from 
which, therefore, the following quotation is made as the best intro- 
duction to this notice: 


“ By the use of a double title I have tried to indicate that my aim in this 
little work has been at once critical and constructive. The philosophical 
creed which commends itself to my mind is what in the text I have called 
Intellectual Idealism, by which I mean the doctrine that we are capable of 
knowing Reality as it actually is, and that Reality when so known is abso- 
lutely rational. Such a doctrine seems to many to be presumptuous, con- 
trary to the sober spirit of inductive inquiry, and based on an untenable 
theory of knowledge and conduct. My aim has been to show that these 
objections rest upon a misunderstanding of the idealistic position, at least 
as held by such writers as the late Professor T. H. Green and the present 
Master of Balliol. The general proof of Idealism must consist in show- 
ing that, while the determination of Reality by such categories as coexist- 
ence, succession, and causality, is capable of vindication so long as it is not 
regarded as ultimate, it becomes false when affirmed to be final, and that 
we are compelled at last to characterize existence as purposive and rational. 
There are various ways of enforcing this view. The method which I have 
followed here is to attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of 
Mathematics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art, 
are related to each other as developing forms or phases of one idea — the 
idea of self-conscious Reason. But, partly out of respect for their eminence, 
and partly as a means of orientation both for myself and for the students 
under my charge (for whom this Outline was originally prepared), I have 
examined certain views of Comte, Mill, and Spencer — and also, I may add, 
of Darwin and Kant — which appear to me inadequate.” 


It would be difficult to find a more competent hand for the execu- 
tion of the task which Professor Watson has here assigned himself 
than the learned and profound author of Aant and his English Critics. 
In that volume, by a similar combination of exposition and criticism, 
Professor Watson achieved a result which marked him at once as a 
philosophical scholar and thinker, and a masterly expounder and de- 
fender of idealism. If, in his latest work, he has not been altogether 
so successful, it is mainly because the subject was too large for this 
mode of treatment. In the brief compass of 300 pages one 
might, perhaps, with Professor Watson’s knowledge and literary 
skill, have compressed a systematic account of Intellectual or Abso- 
lute Idealism; but to weld that doctrine to the critical examination 
of the theories of mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, ethics, 
art, and religion, which have been put forth by Comte, Mill, Spencer, 
Darwin, and Kant, was to run the risk of turning out a medley, 
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which even Professor Watson has not wholly succeeded in fusing 
into a unity. We need greatly a book which shall give in moderate 
compass a statement of Idealistic Philosophy, as it is to-day held by 
those thinkers who, versed in contemporary thought, are also at 
home alike in Plato, in Berkeley, in Fichte, and Hegel. Professor 
Watson is eminently qualified to write such a work; indeed, he is 
preéminently qualified: not more, I suspect, than two or three writers 
equally competent will be discovered on a survey of the English- 
speaking world. Let us hope that the debt he owes to Idealistic 
Philosophy will ere long be paid ! 

That the volume before us will be helpful to students of philoso- 
phy, goes without saying. It is really a more constructive piece of 
work than the title indicates. It is an exposition of Idealistic Phi- 
losophy in connection with a criticism of opposing schools, and its 
tenor would be more clearly indicated if the double title were 
transposed, that is, if “Comte, Mill, and Spencer” were made the 
sub-title. The author has demonstrated that the empiricist’s deter- 
mination of the real by such categories as coéxistence, succession, 
and causality, while valid within certain limits, becomes false when 
affirmed to be final. And, though it would be going too far to pre- 
tend that the author had shown that what the various sciences report 
are the different phases of one evolving self-conscious life, he has 
certainly followed up his criticisms of the agnostic and the empiricist 
with hints and observations which suggest that the universe at heart 
is purposive and rational. Unfortunately, the reader of Professor 
Watson’s book gets much less of his philosophy than the students 
for whom the volume was originally prepared, as the latter have the 
benefit of informal remarks and discussions which constitute, we are 
informed, the most important part of Professor Watson’s class-room 
work. Yet, after all abatement is made, this “ Outline of Philosophy ” 
will form a most helpful contribution to contemporary thought. 

The first chapter of the volume discusses the problem of Philoso- 
phy, more particularly by contrast with mathematics. It is shown 
that Philosophy deals with the nature both of knowledge and reality. 
This prepares the way for the criticism of Positivism or Agnosticism 
in the second chapter, which I should rank with the account and de- 
fense of Philosophical Idealism in the eighth chapter, as the most 
profound and valuable portions of the entire volume. Chapters III, 
IV, V, VI, are devoted to the Philosophy of Nature; the last deal- 
ing with Darwinian Biology, and the other three with Mill’s theory 
of Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, and the Physical Sciences. 
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Professor Watson shows, as Green and Jevons had already shown, 
that mathematical truth is not reached by induction. That the 
propositions of geometry and algebra are necessary, however, is 
another matter, and for my own part I remain unconvinced after read- 
ing Professor Watson’s argument, which concludes with these words : 
* Viewed as expressing certain unchangeable relations which are pre- 
supposed in all our knowledge of real things, mathematics is not a 
hypothetical but a necessary science” (p. 85). Mill’s theory of In- 
duction is admirably discussed in Chapter V, the result of which is 
to show that a cause is not an invariable antecedent, but an un- 
changeable fact, and the effect is the same thing regarded from 
another point of view. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the metaphysical (and ethical) 
aspects of Darwinian Biology. As might have been expected from 
so careful a student as Professor Watson, the exposition is just and 
lucid. Following the lines laid down by Professor Huxley in his 
well-known chapter in Darwin's Zife and Letters —a view which had 
previously been presented by other writers — Professor Watson 
shows that, while Darwinism overthrows the old conception of de- 
sign as formulated by Paley, it is not inconsistent with such a philo- 
sophical conception of teleology — immanent purpose — as that pro- 
pounded by Kant. Inthe harmony between the organism and its 
environment, whereby existence is rendered possible; in the im- 
pulses to self-maintenance and race-maintenance, whereby a struggle 
for life is necessitated ; and above all, in the tendency to organiza- 
tion, which is the characteristic of living beings ; we have, according 
to Professor Watson, distinct indications of the presence of intention 
in the universe. “In life,” as Kant said, “the idea of purpose first 
clearly presents itself” (p. 122). 

Coming to man, it is recognized that natural selection, if the etter 
is emphasized, tends to abolish the distinction between intelligence 
and unintelligence. But in that event, Professor Watson argues 
acutely that neither knowledge nor voluntary action would be possible. 

Chapter VIII is entitled the “ Philosophy of Mind.” Whoever wants 
to know what philosophical objections may be brought against Spen- 
cer’s theory of knowing and of being, and what may be said, on the 
other hand, in defense of that Absolute Idealism which holds that 
the universe is at heart self-conscious intelligence, should read this 
chapter, which, though the longest in the book, covers only 45 
pages. It is too pregnant for any summary. The author dashes off 
with the touch of a master the figures of Scientific Evolutionism and 
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Philosophical Idealism, and the reader finds it easy in such an atmos- 
phere to get a good view of this picture and of that. 

The Moral Philosophy, of Chapters IX, X, and XI, deals with 
Duty, Freedom, and Rights. The author reaches his own point of 
view, which is almost identical with Green’s, by a critical examination 
of Kant. This section suffers from compression; but it will be very 
serviceable to students of Kant’s Ethics, as indicating directions in 
which that system must be modified. 

The last chapter, which is entitled the “ Philosophy of the Absolute,” 
is also a criticism and correction of Kant’s view of Religion and 
Art. Twenty pages is too limited a space for so broad a theme. 

In spite of the largeness of the subject, whose different phases are 
discussed in this short volume, and in spite of the author’s method 
of blending criticism with systematic theory, Professor Watson has 
produced a work which is of great service to contemporary philoso- 
phy, and which, by its rigid insistence upon the problems of philosophy 
as distinguished from the problems of science, will surely prove a 
fruitful stimulus to metaphysical and ethical thinking, even in an age 
which has taken science for its idol. J. G. Scuurman. 


Natural Rights. A Criticism of some Political and Ethical 
Conceptions. By Davin G. Ritcuikz, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 
pp. Xvi, 304. 

All who are familiar with Mr. Ritchie’s previous writings know, of 
course, that he is, and from the very nature of his metaphysics must 
be, an opponent of the doctrine of Natural Rights. The aim of the 
present work, accordingly, is to subject to criticism this theory and 
such practical applications of it as have been made, and to warn both 
conservatives and reformers that it cannot serve as the foundation of 
a sound political science. The metaphysics of the subject is gener- 
ally avoided. The treatment is rather historical, and, when theoreti- 
cal, from the point of view of the general reader — “ the plain man.” 
The chief purpose seems to be didactic rather than than merely ob- 
jectively philosophical — not so much to contribute to political phi- 
losophy as to disabuse the popular mind of pernicious error. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first, the theory of 
Natural Rights and its historical development are discussed. In the 
second, particular Natural Rights are historically and critically ex- 
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amined. In the first part it is shown that the doctrine, as a whole, 
is a meaningless abstraction, and in the second, that its application 
is a delusion and a snare. Throughout the book the United States 
serves as the awful example. 

In the first chapter it is pointed out that the doctrine of man’s 
Natural Rights is not the distinctive and peculiar creed of the 
French Revolution, but a genuine product of English history and 
thought. It began with the “ Levellers”; developed among the 
Puritans of Cromwell's time; was definitely formulated by Locke in 
the 7reatise of Civil Government, in which he vindicates the revolution 
of 1688 ; and finally was adopted by the English colonies in America. 
“The theory of Natural Rights is simply the logical outgrowth of the 
Protestant revolt against the authority of tradition, the logical out- 
growth of the Protestant appeal to private judgment, éc., to the rea- 
son and conscience of the individual” (p. 6). It is in these two 
Protestant characteristics, negativity (revolt against traditional au- 
thority) and éadividualism (appeal to individual reason), that the true 
significance of the theory is found, and not in its reference to some 
Golden Age of the past. But “negativity and individualism both 
imply adstractness. ... And all abstract theories about human 
society admit of divergent and conflicting application.”” Theories 
are usually somewhat abstract, and even the theory of social expedi- 
ency might admit of divergent and conflicting application at the 
hands of real citizens, not absolute philosophers. The next chapter 
traces the history of the idea of Nature in law and politics from the 
Sophists down through Aristotle, the Stoics, Roman Law, Thomas 
Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, to Herbert Spencer. It is 
a most valuable survey, excellently done. There is no more striking 
example in all human history of the influence of a philosophical con- 
ception on public affairs, than this idea of Nature and the laws of 
Nature. No one can hope to understand the significance of ‘ natural 
rights’ without a knowledge of the history of this conception. In 
the third chapter, on “ Rousseau and Rousseauism,” certain common 
misapprehensions as to Rousseau’s theory are corrected, and the re- 
lation of our ideas of Nature and Civilization is aptly discussed. 
After discriminating between the several senses of the term ‘nature’ 
in the next chapter, the author goes on, in the fifth and last chapter of 
the first part, to consider the question: ‘“ What determines rights?” 
The conclusion is that Natural Rights, in the only proper sense, are 
those rights which ought to be recognized from the point of view of 
society. Man’s only good is a common good. “The person with 
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rights and duties is the product of a society, and the rights of the in- | 
dividual must, therefore, be judged from the point of view of a soci- i 
ety as a whole, and not the society from the point of view of the | 
individual” (p.1o1). The appeal to Natural Rights is safe only “as 
an appeal to what is socially useful, account being taken not only of | 
the immediate convenience of existing members of a particular soci- 
ety, but of the future welfare of the society in relation, so far as pos- 
sible, to the whole of humanity. If it is argued that such an appeal is ! 
at least as ambiguous as a mere reference to Natural Rights, I answer, | 
No; for in appealing to social utility, we are appealing to something | 
that can be tested, not merely by the intuitions of an individual | 


| mind, but by experience.” The discussions of ‘animal rights’ is 
confused and unsatisfactory (pp. 107-111). ‘Cruelty to animals is 
rightly supposed to be an offense against Aumanitarian feeling.” Are 
the laws against cruelty to animals designed simply to relieve human 
beings of the sympathetic distress they experience at the thought or 
perception of animal suffering? If our only duty is a duty to human iI 
society, why, then, is it “our duty to put animals to death as pain- 
lessly as possible, when we wish their death for any human end”? 
If it were not such an abstract theory, one might suggest that pain 1 
is an evil because it is painful, and not merely because “it is an im- | 
pediment to the maintenance and development of life.” But physi- | 
cal pain, which is the only sort of pain we have any reason to sup- 
pose animals suffer, is not the greatest of evils, and we do not hesi- 
tate to inflict it upon ourselves, our fellow-beings, or animals, when 
the higher forms of human welfare are at stake. 

The second, and larger, part of the work (pp. 119-286), takes up 
in detail all the principal rights that have been asserted in the vari- 
ous French and American declarations. In each case it is shown 
that not even the states professing the doctrine have actually ac- 
corded ‘natural rights’ to their citizens, and that the logical applica- 
tion of the theory could end only in anarchy. ‘The references to the 
United States are numerous, and as fair, perhaps, as could be ex- 
pected, when American institutions are held up as the grand illustra- 
tion of the utter failure of the theory in hand. Some of the state- 
ments are rather surprising, however, ¢.g., “the rigidity of the ii 
(American) constitution made a war necessary in order to get rid of 
the institution of slavery, and of the idea that there was a ‘right’ of 
secession.”” Why is it that, if written laws are a mark of civilization 
(p. 55), a written constitution is such a questionable expedient? 
(p. 115). It is our religious intolerance, however, that meets with 
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the severest censure. ‘The ‘persecution’ of Mormonism in a land 
of professed ‘religious liberty’ like the United States is an instruc- 
tive comment on the notion that Declarations of Natural Rights will 
protect individuals who do what is unpopular” (p. 160). Yes, we 
must confess that we have laws against bigamy, which a man is not 
excused from obeying even if he calls it religion. And we shall 
probably continue to punish theft, even if the thief were to assure us 
that he had received a new revelation making thieving a religious 
rite. Besides several references in the text, a note of six pages 
on the Mormon question is appended to the chapter on Toleration. 
It is not very clear what our author understands by religious liberty, 
anyway. We are told that “the Swiss Federal Constitution guar- 
antees religious liberty in a fuller sense than is done by the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America” (p. 178), and then on the 
next page that “in Switzerland every canton has an Established 
Church, or several Established Churches”’; further, that the order of 
Jesuits is excluded, and that there are laws that make the Quaker 
and the Salvation Army impossible. One thing is plain, however, 
that religious liberty admits, if, indeed, it does not require, an estab- 
lished church. 

Despite these and a few other casual inconsistencies that might be 
mentioned, however, the book as a whole is strong and stimulating. 
Whether it is quite convincing or not, will depend upon whether the 
reader accepts its metaphysics, 7’/z., that the individual is nothing in and 
for himself, but that he exists only in and for society. The practical 
advice to the political world to make haste slowly, and to look to the 
experiences of history for light on the path of progress, is sound, 
whatever be our metaphysics. A vein of humor crops out here and 
there that enlivens and illumines the whole discussion. ‘The appen- 
dix, containing extracts from the French and American Declarations 
of Rights referred to in the text, the analytical table of contents, and 
the index, are valuable additions to the book. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Mr. Ritchie has been repre- 
sented as showing that “the old asseverations of the rights which 
Nature, as opposed to Society, gives to man, are to-day urged by 
socialists with as much passion, if not with the same aim, as by revo- 
lutionaries and republicans a hundred years ago.” This is wholly 
misleading. What Mr. Ritchie does say is that the conservatives, as 
represented by ‘The Liberty and Property Defense League,’ and 
‘The Primrose League,’ are now the champions of Natural Rights, 


the doctrine of revolutionists of a century ago. F. C. FRENCH. 
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L'année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILton. 
Quatritme année,1893. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894.— pp. 316. 


This annual, whose fourth volume is now at hand, has been uni- 
formly of a high standard. The number for 1893, if not superior to 
those which have preceded it, is worthy to be placed with them. 
M. Renouvier occupies the first eighty-five pages with a study on 
the “Doctrine of Christ.” M. Dauriac follows with a contribution 
entitled “God according to Neo-Kantianism.” The third and last 
article is by M. Pillon, and deals with “The Evolution of Idealism 
in the Seventeenth Century.” The remainder of the volume is 
given up to reviews of the important philosophical works which have 
appeared in France during the year 1893, and to a general bibliogra- 
phy of current French philosophy. This part of the work is done by 
M. Pillon, and in a manner deserving of the highest praise. 

M. Renouvier’s interesting article does not come strictly within 
our province, and M. Dauriac cannot be said to have thrown much 
light on the difficult questions which he raises. I shall confine my- 
self, therefore, to M. Pillon’s contribution, which deals with Male- 
branche and his critics. 

The recent appearance of several studies on Malebranche evi- 
dences a growing interest in the opinions of this philosopher, an 
interest which is certainly deserved; but the tendency which many 
of them exhibit to bring him into line with modern idealism should 
not be allowed to triumph too easily. M. Pillon voices this tendency 
as strongly and effectively as any recent writer. His article is not 
merely a valuable historical account of the tenets of Malebranche 
and his connection with Descartes, but is a thorough and critical dis- 
section of the inner structure of his system. The writer does not 
confine himself to the system under discussion, but enters into the 
merits of the controversy between Malebranche and Arnauld, and 
traces the working out of the views of Arnauld in the theory of im- 
mediate perception defended by Reid and the Scottish school. 
M. Pillon quotes with approval the assertion of Hamilton that Male- 
branche was restrained from idealism by nothing but the necessity 
of defending the Catholic dogma of transubstantiation, which cannot 
readily be reconciled with immaterialism. He shows by numerous 
quotations that Malebranche regarded as insufficient Decartes’ proofs 
of the existence of a corporeal world, and rested his own proof 
of its existence chiefly upon the dictates of faith, The convincing 
manner in which M. Pillon puts the case for an idealistic rendering 
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tends to blind one to its inherent weakness. It may be that tran- 
substantiation does not go well with idealism, but it is certain, as 
M. Pillon admits, that Malebranche never used it as an argument 
for realism. Several passages do show that he regarded discursive 
proofs of the existence of bodies as not convincing, and held that 
faith alone makes us certain of them. In fact, however, Male- 
branche did not make so sharp a distinction, and clearly could not 
well dispense with the existence of bodies. As M. Pillon himself 
says (p. 136): “It would be an error to think that with Male- 
branche the belief in the existence of matter lacked in the least de- 
gree philosophical sincerity. He really did not separate, as did 
Descartes, natural reason and faith, philosophy and theology.” It is 
also true, although the author does not call attention to the fact, that 
a large part of the system of Malebranche depends upon the exist- 
ence of an external world. Malebranche repeatedly speaks of the 
natural laws of the union of the soul with the body. It is true that 
God is the real cause in a case of what appears to be interaction 
between body and soul, but God acts always in accordance with the 
laws of what we should now call psychophysics. Malebranche is 
thus saved from the necessity of finding the occasional cause of one 
idea in another idea, and of one motion in another motion. It was 
this necessity which forced Leibnitz to the theory of preéstablished 
harmony, and Spinoza to that of the double aspect, both theories in- 
volving determinism. 

M. Pillon’s argument may be put as follows. Malebranche was 
restrained from idealism by considerations which were in large 
measure adventitious, or by a faith which has no strict philosophical 
value. He admitted most of the arguments which establish ideal- 
ism, and rejected many of those used to support realism. His 
philosophy must, therefore, be regarded as in its essence idealistic. 
If this is to be admitted, almost «very philosophy can be reduced to 
idealism. Sir Frederick Pollock iias shown that this is true even of 
Spinozism. Spinoza, like Malebranche, had accepted the Cartesian 
dualism of thought and extension. But thought is complete in 
itself, and, since Kant, we see no reason to affirm an extension 
beyond thought. Therefore, we may dispense with the attribute of 
extension, and are left with an idealistic Spinozism. Spinoza, it is 
true, did not recognize that the extension which we know is purely 
mental ; Malebranche, however, did recognize that fact, and main- 
tained, therefore, an intellectual extension and a real extension. 
Now the real extension may be eliminated if its removal makes no 
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difference to the world of thought. With Spinoza it does make no 
difference. With Malebranche events in real extension are the 
occasions of events in consciousness, and therefore matter is more 
necessary. Still, with some slight changes in principles, Male- 
branche also could dispense with matter, but his theory of natural 
laws would have to be profoundly modified. 

It is only at the end of the present study that the author touches 
on the relation of Malebranche to Spinoza. He does not even 
allude to the controversy in which the former found himself driven 
from the field when defending himself against the charge of 
Spinozism made by Mairan. For M. Pillon, “nothing can be more 
opposed to the realistic pantheism of Spinoza than the system of Male- 
branche.”” His estimate of the philosophy of Spinoza, however, is 
very unsympathetic. ‘Thus the Spinozistic pantheism comes logi- 
cally from the Cartesian identification of space and the world. The 
God of Spinoza is spirit and matter” (p. 201). We may justly pro- 
test against such a characterization of Spinoza’s system. Spinozism 
results, it is true, from an attempt to unify Cartesian dualism in a 
higher monistic conception, but the philosophy of Malebranche is 
nothing else; and just as it is unfair to say that the God of Spinoza 
is only thought and matter, so it is an error to hold that Male- 
branche is successful in escaping pantheism. As Fischer says: “ In 
brief, Malebranche’s doctrine, rightly understood, is Spinoza’s.” 
The argument of the writer that Malebranche rejected Spinoza, 
counts for littke when we remember that Malebranche himself gave 
up in despair the task of pointing out how his own principles dif- 
fered from those of the “miserable” pantheist. Indeed, the argu- 
ment may be employed with great force against M. Pillon, since it 
was by reason of a heated personal controversy with Berkeley over 
the existence of matter that Malebranche came to his death, “after 
four months of suffering.”’ 

Again, it has been characteristic of idealism to accent the ‘owned’ 
character of thoughts, to connect them with some individual con- 
sciousness. This peculiarity is something which realism and mate- 
rialism have been unable to understand, and for which Descartes 
and Spinoza, with the attributes of thought and extension, made no 
provision. The limitation of individual consciousness is but a dis- 
turbing problem for these philosophers, since ideas are conceived as 
having as true an existence as have bodies. This view, radically at 
odds with idealism, is shared also by Malebranche. The latter is 
not clear on this point, and frequently speaks of a soul-substance, 
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but he does not arrive at a form of spiritualism which can make 
room for the unity of one consciousness and its distinction from an- 
other. A philosophy which does not deal with this question has 
very modest claims to respect as a representative of idealism. 

But although, in my opinion, M. Pillon strains the facts in con- 
struing Malebranche as a true idealist in spirit, and disregards the 
pantheistic bearing of his philosophy, still the present article, by 
reason of its admirable and scholarly analysis of the system, consti- 
tutes one of the best of the many studies of Malebranche which have 
yet appeared, and would alone give lasting value to the volume in 
which it appears. E. L. Hreay. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique; R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Ltaliana di 
Filosofia; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et 
Morale ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


What do we mean by the Intensity of Psychical States? F. H. 
BRADLEY. Mind, XIII, pp. 1-27. 


Mr. Bradley, in the first part of this article, is concerned with re- 
moving “some errors and prejudices.” (1) ‘It is not perceptions 
as such, but only Space and Time that are measurable.’ This 
admits of a part what it denies of the whole. (2) ‘ Psychical states 
as wholes are incommensurable.’ But psychical states never occur 
as wholes; in our measurement we always take the object in one 
only of its aspects. (3) ‘ Psychical states are not contained the one 
in the other, and hence are not comparable.’ Comparison, how- 
ever, is founded not upon inclusion but upon identity and difference. 
(4) ‘Only extensive quantities are measurable.’ The answer to 
this is found in the fact, that mere extensive units do not exist. Ex- 
tension and intension imply each other. (5) ‘In psychical states 
units cannot be present, but we cannot have measurement without 
units, many or few.’ This objection, carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, involves the denial that we can have any aspect of things 
unless that aspect is abstracted and produced by itself. Every use 
of ‘more’ indeed (which is equivalent to ‘ this — and’), shows that 
units of measurements are taken for granted. Having exposed 
“errors and prejudices,” Mr. Bradley goes on to define ‘strength’ 
and show its relation to ‘force.’ There is no such thing as absolute 
strength, but all strength is comparative and relative. Anything 
complex admits of different degrees of intensity in its different parts. 
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The intensity of one part of this complex whole is dependent upon 
the intensity of other parts. So also, intensity is dependent upon 
the scale according to which it is measured. The strength of any 
part of my whole conscious state at any one moment (say a percep- 
tion), bears a certain ratio to this state as a whole. As the former 
increases, the latter diminishes, other things being equal. The 
strength of my psychical state has also a certain ratio to that of 
other sentient beings. Thus, every psychical state must consist of a 
certain number of units. The strength of psychical existence as 
well as of psychical content is measurable. Both are adjectives of 
reality, and hence have degrees of quality. A state is strong when 
it dominates, when it holds its ground, when it repels and more or 
less extrudes what attacks or even does not attack it. The force of 
a state, on the other hand, may be said to be but the fact, that con- 
ditionally it may act as a stimulus, and so conditionally produce 
some increase of some psychical extent. It is not, however, clear 
how this conditional or potential extent can be called the strength of 


this psychical state. G. A. Cooswrit. 


On the Difference of Time and Rhythm in Muste. R. WA a- 
SCHEK. Mind, XIII, pp. 28-36. 


When listening attentively to a monotonous succession of beats, we 
invariably divide it into equal periods or bars. This faculty is 
the sense of musical time. It acts by immediate perception. It is 
purely subjective ; the objective rhythm is merely the matter upon 
which it acts. It is to hearing what symmetry is to sight. Music is 
pleasant from the fact that it supplies this sense with material upon 
which it may act. In chorus singing, the time-sense of the different 
members is in unison. In so far the members become one organism 
which thinks the objective rhythm in one time or 7z&¢._ In the de- 
velopment of the race, the sensations of the rhythmical movements of 
the dance afforded the first matter for this subjective arrangement. 
The evenness of the number in the time of modern music is proba- 
bly traceable, in last analysis, to the fact that our early dancing an- 
cestors were bipeds. This early association of muscular movements 
with time is the only basis for the attempts of Mr. Wilks to reduce 
time to muscular sensations. That this time-sense is of very late de- 
velopment in the species, is evidenced by the facts that the songs of 
birds cannot be written in bars, and that animals can neither dance 


nor sing in concert. W. B. Prussury. 
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The Relation of Attention to Memory. W.G. Situ. Mind, 
XIII, pp. 47-73: 


The problem with which the author deals, is the function of atten- 
tion in memory — the relation of the attention to our power of asso- 
ciating and recollecting objects presented to consciousness. His 
special aim is to show what is the effect when the subject is submit- 
ted to various forms of distraction. The principle of the method 
used consists in presenting the subject-matter which the reagent has 
to commit to memory in such a way that he acquires a certain knowl- 
edge of it; by noting the number and kind of errors in the reproduc- 
ing, a measure is obtained of the strength and accuracy of the asso- 
ciations formed. ‘Twelve letters were arranged in three lines, one 
above the other, on a card, placed on a stand near the subject, and 
the darkened room was illuminated for ten seconds. After the lapse 
of two seconds the subject was required to repeat the remembered 
letters. For distraction, a simple sum in addition was performed, the 
numbers being repeated a/oud by the subject, coincident with the 
stroke of a metronome beating at the rate of 60-70 per minute. 
The greatest distraction was found to be caused by the activity 
involved in summation, the exercise of the organ of speech causing a 
smaller but still distinct disturbance. The results point to the im- 
portant part which the motor activity plays in the formation of our 
associations. The subjects found great difficulty when they attempted 
to read over the series of letters. They saw the letters and realized 
them as visible o/ects, but felt their inability to connect them into a 
series which could be remembered. The effort to perform the act of 
addition during the process of memorizing, caused the subject, whilst 
conscious of the presence of the visual objects, to lose their meaning 
— they were signs whose content was wanting. The effect of mental 
distraction on attention was not merely to lessen the extent to which 
ideas could be taken up and retained in consciousness, but to con- 
fuse the associated connections. Wahrnehmung was turned into 
Empfindung. ‘This research emphasized the fact that it is in the 
dynamic factors (interest, attention, repetition) rather than in mere 
simultaneity of elements in the conscious state, that the real forma- 
tive influences of associations are found. Also, the experiments 
point to the need of emphasizing the part played by the motor sys- 
tem. Motor elements lasted longest, and enabled the reagent to 
recollect when the other sensory images failed. 


J. A. MacVANNEL. 
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Simple Reactions. B. Tircnuener. Mind, XIII, pp. 74-81. 


This paper attempts (1) to weigh the evidence for and against the 
current distinction of simple reactions into the ‘ sensorial’ and ‘ mus- 
cular’ forms, and (2) to show that the final settlement of the point 
in dispute is psychophysically desirable. It is inferred “that the 
distinction is a valid one, but not obtainable from every observer. 
Rather is there required for the work a special kind of disposition or 
Aniage.” That the issue is important, is proved by a consideration 
of the various departments of inquiry in which the reaction-method 
has been followed. <A postscript tabulates the introspective differ- 
ences between the two forms, as observed in the Leipsic Institute. 


AUTHOR. 


Remarques sur le probleme de linstinct. Lovuts Wreper. Rev. 
de Mét., III, 1, pp. 27-59. 


There has been far too much theorizing on questions of instinct 
and animal psychology generally, and these theories have, moreover, 
overlooked the important fact that the psychology of an animal must 
depend on its biological organization. Hence the distinction be- 
tween vertebrate and invertebrate is probably far more logical than 
that between human and animal psychology. Further, the more 
striking and advanced, and therefore presumably more complicated, 
exhibitions of animal intelligence, have been studied more than the 
simple and normal. The peculiarity of instinct is that it seems to 
combine both intelligence and mechanism, and the ordinary ‘ explana- 
tions’ merely restate the fact. But the important question is: 
How did this state of affairs arise? The mechanical theories, ¢.g. 
of Spencer, ascribe it all to the growing complexity of reflex action ; 
but neither in this nor in its psychological form, do they account for 
the appearance of anything new. The development of instincts may 
be explained by natural selection, on condition that variation is ot 
reduced to a mechanical chain of motions. Variation is a real 
change, a phenomenon that has essentially psychological analogies, 
and Darwinism merely assures us of the fact, without explaining it. 
Observing our own mental life, we find it oscillating between the two 
poles of Invention, which introduces new elements, and Habit, which 
preserves the old. When habit prevails entirely, action becomes 
wholly instinctive. And this is the case with the animals. They 
are effete, and have lost their mental originality. F.C.S.S. 
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De limportance des langues sauvages au point de vue psycholo- 
gigue. RAUL DE LA GRasseRIE. Rev. Ph., XIX, 11, pp. 465- 


477- 


Languages, from one point of view, may be classed as civilized 
and savage. The civilized languages have each a dominant dialect. 
They also tend to greater and greater uniformity of structure. Sav- 
age languages, on the contrary, are divided into a great number of 
independent dialects. Hence the psychologist finds an opportunity 
of studying tribal peculiarities. Savage languages have few phonetic 
laws to enable them to express thought. Neither have they such 
relations as subject and predicate. All the more they depend upon 
syntax — upon the position of the word in the sentence. These 
languages commonly confuse such conceptions as object and action, 
being and quality. Using as they do one word to express both con- 
ceptions, precision, though diminished in respect of language, is in- 
creased as regards édea. Civilized languages furnish a mold in 
which all thought is shaped; savage languages are compelled con- 
tinually to adapt the expression to suit the varying meaning. Sav- 
age languages, again, in trying to make the thought synoftical 
frequently omit the larger words and retain the smaller. The concrete 
way of thinking of the typical savage is seen in the fact that he must 
join the idea of possession to his substantives before he expresses 
them. Thus ‘mother,’ ‘father,’ becomes ‘your mother,’ ‘his father.’ 
Abstract numerals are only found in connection with concrete sub- 
stantives. The subjectivity of savage thought is shown in the con- 
stant use of the personal pronoun along with names even of external 


objects. G. A. CoGswELL. 


Das System der Kiinste. OSKAR KLEINENBERG. Phil. Mon., 

XXX, 9 and 10, pp. 457-505. 

The aim of this article is rather constructive than critical, but, in 
order to clear the way for the construction of a system, the author 
passes in review some of the most important German writers on 
Aesthetics. Their chief errors in construction may be brought under 
the following heads: (1) mistakes in classification of arts according 
to rank or dignity; (2) the carrying out of false analogies between 
them; (3) the too sharp division and separation of arts that are 
essentially related to, and connected with, one another. As regards 
the subject matter of art, it is the same as that of science. Art and 
science are just two different ways of conceiving the same world. 
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Science seeks the general in the particular, proceeding by means of 
abstraction; art, on the other hand, creates concrete pictures, as a 
means of embodying the general. Now, figures and events fill the 
whole world; the former space, the latter time. Thus we get our 
first division of the arts: (1) those which deal with figures ; and (2) 
those whose sphere is events. 

To the former belong, as one group, ornamentation of surface, 
decorative painting, and painting in the narrower sense; in another 
group are tectonics, sculpture, and architecture. To the latter belong 
two corresponding groups: music, lyric, and epic, on the one hand; 
and orchestration, drama, and opera, on the other. 

A cross classification may also be made. The first group of each 
of the above divisions may be put together as inductive, the sec- 
ond as deductive. The inductive arts say: “So are things in 
reality, but you see that in them lives and moves something univer- 
sal.” The deductive say: ‘ The universal is not the common reality, 
but it exists; it can win shape and life; it can be embodied.’ The 
former are characterized by the infinite manifoldness of their combi- 
nations of elements; the latter are characterized by the fact that not 
the particular but the whole rules. Thus, instead of the old names 
‘idealistic’ and ‘realistic,’ are substituted ‘inductive ’ and ‘ deduc- 
tive’ as more intelligible, and as giving a truer key to the interpreta- 
tion of any work of art. A. R. Huth. 


ETHICAL. 


Le progrés moral. G. FERRERO. Rev. Ph., XIX, 12, pp. §61- 
595: 


Evolutionists urge that human societies have gradually prescribed 
or proscribed certain acts. Men obeyed chiefs at first from fear, not 
because their commands seemed reasonable. In time this constraint 
produced moral tendencies hereditarily transmissible, which men fol- 
lowed spontaneously, and could not resist without remorse. This 
theory, however, has many difficulties. It assumes the transmission 
of acquired characteristics, a principle still under dispute. Especially, 
it supposes that moral progress is the effect of true biological modifi- 
cations, depending upon organs in the brain which arise or decay by 
exercise, selection, and heredity. As this biological change is slow, 
the theory cannot explain the rapidity of moral advancement or retro- 
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gression. In fact, moral progress implies a growing repugnance 
to the infliction of pain, and depends partially upon sympathy. Its 
causes, then, are not merely physiological. It is influenced by the 
psychological principle, that the repugnance to the infliction of pain 
diminishes according as the infliction satisfies a want stronger than 
the mental representation of the pain inflicted. When we consider 
the increasing importance of property with advancing civilization, this 
principle explains the greater severity with which crimes against 
property are punished in the countries of more complex social devel- 
opment. It explains, also, the growing harshness of Hellenic slavery 
after advancing culture had multiplied the wants of the masters. 
Another cause influencing moral progress is the fact that the inten- 
sity of sympathy varies with resemblance. This explains many his- 
toric transformations of the moral sense, especially those which 
involve the relations of social classes. A more complex psychologi- 
cal process often modifying moral advancement, is the law of com- 
parison. If two institutions are to serve the same end, we regard as 
immoral the one which costs more pain. Thus we come to regard 
with horror the methods of mediaeval surgery, slavery, and child- 
labor — always by comparison with a less oppressive system. An 
important result of this principle of comparison is the tendency of dif- 
ferent moralities to an equilibrium. The less advanced morality 
tends to attain the degree of development of the more advanced. 
This effect is indirect. Moral theories supporting the objectionable 
institutions become hypocritical. Men seek for justifications of all 
kinds for a state of things which they know to be condemned by the 
consciences of others. The theory of moral progress here detailed 
rests upon simple psychological laws, rather than upon biological 
transformations. The contradictions of human morality are explained 
by the fact that the psychological principles involved are many, and 
act sometimes together, sometimes in opposition. 


E. L. Hinman. 


Von der Erkenntniss des Guten und Bosen. A. Spir. V. f. w. 
Ph., XIX, 1, pp. 88-92. 


The power to distinguish between good and evil makes man a 
moral being. What is the principle of distinction, and how are we led 
to regard the moral law as the highest law of our will? Good and 
evil, falsehood and truth, are confused in the world. We must either 
assert a likeness in their nature and origin, or deny it. If we do the 
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former, we deny the basis of truth and morality, and man becomes 
as an animal. But most men find themselves compelled to recog- 
nize a supreme norm both of right and of truth. Man follows these 
naturally, and if he follow evil or untruth he becomes the slave of 
deceit. The deception of evil and untruth exists in our notions and 
in things, and this is the source of all crime. Life, according to the 
higher interests, is life according to true reality, while an evil life is 
one of deception. Man’s law of thought is the concept of the abso- 
lute, and, with it, the notion of the good and the true; “it is at 
once the basis of logic and of science, and the ground principle of 
morality and religion.” J. F. Brown. 


Une étude réaliste de l’acte et ses conséquences morales. J. 
Weser. Rev. de Mét., II, 5, pp. 531-562. 


Libertarians have fought long for the formula, ‘what is not yet 
accomplished is not yet accomplished’; determinists for the formula, 
‘what is already accomplished is already accomplished.’ It remains 
to add the supreme formula, ‘there are acts.’ This means that the 
subjective world is enriched with new facts, which are their own 
authors. The sum of these is the ego, which is accordingly its own 
author, and entirely responsible for what it is, although it could not 
be other. Whatever is accomplished is right; the motive which was 
strongest was therefore best. Each new act—the condition of 
progress — is a crime viewed from the past, but becomes good by 
success, while all that is now good will become bad. This is a sys- 
tem of ‘amoralism.’ All moral systems attempt to constrain the abso- 
lute spontaneity of the act by rules, and hence will be overthrown. 


The present system merely states facts. H. C. Howe 


The Teleology of Virtue. Water Situ. Int. J. E., V, 2, 


pp. 181-197. 

Human teleological action is voluntary action. Many of the most 
valuable elements of human life are not due to man’s purposive 
action, ¢g., his power of perceiving truth, his social instincts, and his 
sympathy. These endowments of thought and instinct are part of the 
moral life. Ideo-motor actions are teleolugical and voluntary in one 
sense, yet we have not here the deliberate purpose of human intelli- 
gence. There are many kinds of actions: those which are the nat- 
ural exercises of the faculties; those which are random ; habitual 
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actions; those which are preceded by their idea; and those which 
are done for pleasure, including the actions which are the result of 
choice. The physiological counterparts of these actions are similar. 
Yet all actions are not identical in nature. There is enough to show 
that the teleological conception is subordinate. The final interpreta- 
tion of life cannot be in its terms. Nor is a strictly utilitarian 
explanation satisfactory. Our nature expands in many varieties of 
activity, and the moral ideal is the development of all our faculties, 
or, by means of sympathy, the development of the faculties of 
humanity. <A true Ethic would thus put for the ideal of man the 
development of his faculties. M. S. REap. 


The Altruistic Impulsein Man and Animals. T. GAVANESEUL, 

Int. J. E., V, 2, pp. 197-205. 

Man is altruistic as well as egoistic. Altruism appears in the ani- 
mal world, and man’s altruism is but a development of this. The 
writer cites many instances of true altruism among the lower animals. 
Sympathy, the force that urges us to act for the good of others, is the 
psychical side of a physiological impulse that is due to the real organ- 
ization of the individual. Nature’s supreme end is the preservation 
of the many. Altruism has not been invented by the reason of man ; 
it has a biological basis. M. S. REap. 


La discussion judiciaire et l'état de droit. GAsTON RICHARD. 
Rev. Ph., XIX, 11, pp. 478-500. 


Discussion is the most characteristic feature of the social life of the 
present ; whilst the age is critical, it is also constructive ; hence it is 
becoming more organic, é.c., more living. Juridical humanity is adult 
humanity — reflective has been substituted for spontaneous belief. 
Doubt is a fruit of the maturity of humanity, and is the measure of 
man’s intellectual elevation. Juridical procedure is a result of the 
growth of the human mind, and was impossible while men were yet 
bound by tradition. Ordeal and divination have this in common, that 
they both rest on the belief in a permanent revelation of God to men. 
Greek Philosophy is the first great manifestation of the need of proofs 
and of demonstrated truth. In the development of the state of law 
testimony is the essential factor, representing as it does the sponta- 
neous inquiry of society into whatever menaces it, the recuperative 
power which the social body possesses. Testimony in law is subject 
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to the same laws of procedure as natural science. Juridical examina- 
tion answers to the same exigencies as scientific examination ; both 
arise from a doubt created by a conflict of representations, and an 
end is put to this by the same operation. Liberalism sees in discus- 
sion the best indication of the life of the state. The state is the 
more organic as it is the more juridical ; more juridical according as 
discussion has been more completely substituted for the arts of war. 


J. A. MacVANNeEL. 


Le problime de la soctologie. G.Stmmet. Rev. de Meét., II, 5, 

PP: 

Sociology as a particular science is a subdivision of history. It 
has for its subject-matter the general forms of the association of 
human beings in society, abstraction being made from the particular 
objects realized in and by the association. H. C. Hows. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


The Knowing of Things Together. James. Psych. 

Rev., II, 2, pp. 105-124. 

The synthetic unity of consciousness is one of the great dividing 
questions in the philosophy of mind. We know things singly through 
as many distinct mental states. But, on another occasion, we may 
know the same things together through one state. The problem is 
as to the relation of the previous many states to the later one state. 
It will not do to make the mere statement of this problem inciden- 
tally involve a particular solution, as we should if we formulated the 
fact to be explained, as ‘he combination of many states of mind into one. 
The fact presents itself, in the first instance, as the knowing of many 
things together, and it is in those terms that the solution must be ap- 
proached. In the first place, what is knowing? 1. Conceptual know- 
ing is an external relation between a state of mind and remote objects. 
If the state of mind, through a context of associates which the world 
supplies, leads to the objects smoothly and terminates there, we say 
it knows them. 2. /ntuitive knowing is the identity of what, taken 
in one world-context, we call mental content, and in another, object. 
In neither 1 nor 2 is there involved any mysterious self-transcendency 
or presence in absence. 3. This mystery does, however, seem in- 
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volved in the relation between the parts of a mental content itself. In 
the minimum real state of consciousness, that of the passing moment, 
past and present are known at once. In desire, memory, etc., earlier 
and later elements are directly felt to ca// for or fulfil each other, 
and without this sense of mutuality in their parts, such states do not 
exist. Here is presence in absence ; here knowing together; here 
the original prototype of what we mean by knowledge. This ultimate 
synthetic nature of the smallest real phenomenon of consciousness 
can neither be explained nor circumvented. 

We can only trace the particular conditions by which particular 
contents come thus to figure with all their parts at once in conscious- 
ness. Several attempts are then briefly passed in review. Mere 
synchronical sense-impression is not a sufficient condition. An addi- 
tional inner event is required. The event has been described: 
physiologically as (1) ‘attention’; as (2) ideational processes added 
to the sensorial processes, the latter giving unity, the former, many- 
ness; as (3) motor synergy of processes; fsychologically, as (4) the 
thinking of relations between the parts of the content-object ; as (5) 
the relating of each part to the self; sfiritua//y, as (6) an act of the 
soul; ¢ranscendentally, as (7) the diminution (by unknown causes, 
possibly physiological) of the obstruction or limitation which the 
organism imposes on the natural knowing-of-all-things-together by an 
Absolute Mind. For transcendentalism the problem is, ‘How are 
things known separately at all?’ The author deals with these opin- 
ions critically, not espousing either one himself. He concludes by 
abandoning the attempt made in his Principles of Psychology to formu- 
late mental states as integers, and to refer all plurality to the objects 
known by them. Practically, the metaphysical view cannot be ex- 
cluded from psychology-books. ‘Contents’ have parts, because in 
intuitive knowledge contents and objects are identical ; and Psychol- 
ogy, even as a ‘natural science,’ will find it easier to solve her prob- 
lem of tracing the conditions that determine what objects shall be 
known together, by speaking of ‘ contents’ as complex unities. 


AUTHOR’S SUMMARY. 


Del’ orientation de la méthode en fvolutionnisme. A. SABATIER. 
Rev. de Mét., III, 1, pp. 1-26. 
The method of evolutionism requires that everything should be 


traced back to its rudiments, every actuality to its potentiality, and 
hence does not admit absolute differences of kind anywhere in the 
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universe, But it follows equally, from the continuity of the develop- 
ment, that the spiritual element must exist in germ even in ‘brute’ 
matter and physical forces. Only, it there escapes our observation, 
and so we represent as absolutely constant /aw what in reality is 
only the mean of imperceptible and spontaneously variable modes of 
action. Hence, when we come upon unmistakable signs of freedom 
in organic nature, we suppose its indeterminism to conflict with, and 
to be refuted by, the rigid determinism of the physical laws. 


F. C. S. §&. 


Ueber Metaphysitk als Erfahrungswissenschaft. E. 

Ar. f. sys. Ph., I, 1, pp. 1-14. 

Our scientific age, in recognizing that knowledge must be a work- 
ing over in thought of materials furnished by experience, has come to 
reject metaphysics, as being an attempt to forma science a friori. 
But the @ friori character is not essential to metaphysics. Science 
cannot state facts without explaining them, and explanation is always 
metaphysical, and demands metaphysical criticism. Metaphysics, 
then, merely goes further than science in the analysis and explanation 
of the given. It tests the validity of the concepts presupposed by 
science, and seeks an explanation for those very causes by which 
science explains. If those are empirical sciences whose starting- 
point is experienced fact, and whose goal is the explanation of the 
fact, metaphysics also is an empirical science. Its procedure must 
be the customary one, that is, it must use provisional hypotheses, and 
test them by their ability to explain. H. C. Howe. 


Ueber cine Bezichung der Selectionslehre sur Erkenntnistheorie. 
G. StmmeL. Ar. f. sys. Ph., I, 1, pp. 34-46. 


That knowledge is a product of .natural selection and rests on a 
basis of utility, may be accepted by idealist and realist alike. This 
view does not imply the correspondence of knowledge to anything 
objective. Truth is simply that which produces advantageous results. 
It is not, therefore, absolute. Some animals have different senses 
from ours, therefore different systems of knowledge, different truth. 
But in the case of each animal, that is true which is in the long run 
advantageous to it. Representations thus appear as a sort of useful 
by-product of the more fundamental practical activity. 

H. C. Howe. 
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Transcendentalpsychologte. WW. Exocu. Phil. Mon., XXX, 9 

and 10, pp. 506-534. 

This article aims to give a detailed account, and critical review of, 
a book by Otto Schneider (published in Leipzic, 1891), entitled: 
Transcendentalpsychologie, ein kritisch-philosophischer Entwurf. UHerr 
Enoch thinks that the subject-matter and problem of the book can 
be much better understood from the second title than from the first, 
since the author does not claim to write a treatise on Spiritualistic 
Psychology, but attempts to describe all the states of consciousness 
that can come within the range of experience, and investigate their 
a priori and a posteriori elements. The book is criticised severely as 
regards method, architectonic, starting-point, philosophical and liter- 
ary references, quotations, etc., etc. It is asserted that though the 
author wishes to connect himself closely with the Critical Philosophy 
of Kant, in his methods and results, he displays none of the Kantian 


spirit. A. R. Hm. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza. By GEorGE STUART FULLERTON, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Second Edition, 
enlarged. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1894. 


This new edition of Professor Fullerton’s Spinoza is a very great im- 
provement upon the first edition. The errors of translation, which the 
author explains as due to a misunderstanding, have disappeared, and the 
book may now be safely recommended as a fair and on the whole forcible 
rendering of the original. In Part I1, 1 have observed two slips which 
should be corrected in a subsequent edition, and there may of course be 
others which I have not observed. The definition of ‘God’ (I, def. 6) is now 
correctly given as that of a “substance consisting of an infinity of attri- 
butes,” but the author has omitted to correct his translation of the proof 
of Prop. 1, Part II, the last sentence of which reads: “ Hence, thought is 
one of the ‘z/inite attributes of God,” etc., instead of, “ Hence, thought is 
one of the infinite aumder of attributes,” etc. Also, in the scholium to 
Prop. 7, Part II (p. 80), the sentence: “ For example, a circle existing in 
nature . . . that is, the same thing,” should surely read: “ For example, a 
circle existing in nature . . . that is, we shall find the same things in every 
case following upon one another” (easdem res invicem seqgui reperiemus). 
It may be added that the words “ nec ulla alia de causa dixi,” which begin 
the next sentence, are hardly adequately rendered by “I have said”: its 
force would be better brought out by such words as: “ And the sole reason 
why I have said.” 

The ‘Critical Notes’ to this edition fill some 150 pages. I frankly 
confess that to me they seem unsatisfactory. The main function of the 
editor of such a work, I should suppose, is to enable the student to get at 
the point of his author. Professor Fullerton’s aim rather seems to be to show 
how very unsatisfactory the system of Spinoza is. To examine all the 
criticisms he has made, would be to restate the whole doctrine, and I must 
confine myself to a single point. 

Professor Fullerton insists that an “ essence ” is a “ universal,” and “a uni- 
versal is such only in virtue of the fact that it represents what several indi- 
vidual things have in common. ... Now, if I take up existence among 
the other qualities composing an essence, then, no matter what I may mean 
by the word existence, I must universalize it, I must understand it as exist- 
ence in general, the mere idea of existence, that which all existing things 
have in common. . . . Unless one wholly change the meaning of the word 
essence, one cannot escape from self-contradiction in speaking of the real 
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existence of an essence” (pp. 263-264). This criticism is in reference to 
Spinoza’s first definition (Part 1) which runs: “ By cause of itself 1 mean 
that whose essence involves existence; or, in other words, that whose nature 
cannot be conceived except as existing.” Now, surely it is a very facile 
way of disposing of Spinoza, first to define “essence” in a way which he 
would not have accepted, and then to criticize him by reference to this defini- 
tion. Professor Fullerton says that every “ essence ” is an abstraction, which 
represents what several individuals have in common. In other words, we 
have experience of a number of individual things, and, by comparing them 
with one another, we reach a class-notion. But this is precisely what 
Spinoza denies, and rightly denies. There is no experience of separate 
individuals, and therefore no possibility of forming abstract notions such as 
Professor Fullerton, following the old dead formal logic, assumes. If we ex- 
clude from the so-called individual all universals we shall have nothing. How, 
for instance, shall we find in experience an individual which is not related 
to other individuals in space and time? How shall we find individuals in 
space which are not movable? But mobility is not something attaching to 
this or that individual, but a relation between objects distinguished but not 
separated from one another. Now, it is of such ‘universals’ as space, 
time, and motion, that Spinoza speaks when he maintains that universals are 
real. They are communes notiones, or elements implied in each and 
every individual, not qualities attaching to this or that individual. And 
if such universals are involved in the real existence of finite things, what 
shall we say of the universal of universals? The idea of God is for Spinoza 
that idea which is presupposed in all modes of reality. Professor Fullerton 
says that if we “take up existence among the other qualities composing an 
essence . . . we must understand it as existence in general.” This view 
rests upon the assumption that we have a knowledge of a number of in- 
dividual things as each existing. But Spinoza’s doctrine is that we have 
no such knowledge: that apart from the consciousness, explicit or implicit, 
of the one single existence we can have no knowledge whatever. The 
idea of the infinite is not that of a sum of finites, but that which the very 
idea of the finite presupposes. To speak of ‘existence’ in connection 
with God as an abstraction from the existence of finite things is absurd. 
Existence, in short, must be a Unity, which the finite presupposes, and in 
this sense Existence is an Individual. In reference to such an Existence 
the opposition of ‘existence’ and ‘essence’ is unmeaning. We can say 
of this or that mode of existence that its ‘essence’ may fall apart from its 
‘existence’; but, in reference to the supreme Principle of all existence, 
the ‘essence’ is inseparable from the ‘existence,’ because any separation 
of the one from the other would imply finitude, and therefore would compel 
us to postulate an existence in which there was no such separation. It 
seems to me, then, that Professor Fullerton cannot have appreciated the force, 
either of Spinoza’s distinction between abstract ideas and true ‘ universals,’ 
or of his identification of essence and existence in the case of God, or he 
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would not have assumed that Spinoza might be overthrown by a theory of 
‘universals’ which will not bear examination. I shall only add, that when 
Professor Fullerton repeats his old objection to Spinoza’s “ causa sui,” on the 
ground that “the word cause implies a relation between two things,” I can 
only repeat that “the word cause” is not used in this sense by Spinoza, but 
in the sense of an adequate or ultimate explanation of all reality, and that 
the conception of a self-caused reality, however inadequate it may be, at 


least helps to lift us above the finite category of cause to a higher point of 
view. Joun Watson. 


Logic Inductive and Deductive. By WiLt1aAM MinTOo, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. New York, Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. xii, 373. 


This posthumous book is precisely what it pretends to be, an excellent 
university extension manual. It is well written, interesting, and calculated 
to awaken curiosity about its subject in minds entirely fresh to the study. 
But it is not a formal treatise, and does not dispense with the use of one, 
and for the purposes of a college text-book in this country the absence of 
examples, of an index, and of a clear statement of the relations of Logic and 
Psychology, is likely to present formidable obstacles. 

The preface tells us that two things have been aimed at. The first is to 
treat the study of logic historically, z.e., with reference to the practical aims 
of logic and the environment in which the various logical doctrines were 
first propounded. The second is to increase the power of logic as a prac- 
tical discipline by means of the first. Such a method of treatment has, of 
course, many advantages, among which not the least is that it enables the 
author to evade many difficulties by explaining how they have arisen, and how 
a doctrine, intended to answer one need, has been unhistorically extended 
to apply to a different problem. But after several repetitions of such apolo- 
gies it is hard to refrain from asking: What after all is the scientific value 
of that doctrine now ? And generally it is by no means easy to disentangle 
Minto’s answer to this question. On the whole, therefore, 1 am disposed 
to think that, unless the question of validity is clearly distinguished from 
that of origin, the historical treatment of logical problems is likely to prove 
rather an interesting tribute to the growing fascination of the historical 
method than an aid to the student of the science. 

In deductive logic the most important contribution to the theory of his 
subject Minto proffers, is his proposal to recognize formally the inferences 
naturally suggested by a statement, but hitherto regarded as extra-logical. 
Every affirmation about anything is an implicit negation about something 
else, and that is practically recognized in ordinary life. Why not recog- 
nize, then, this ‘counter-implication’ of propositions? Minto proposes to 
do so in a new law of thought entitled that of “ Homogeneous Counter- 
relativity,” which asserts that “every positive in thought has a contraposi- 
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tive, and the positive and contrapositive are of the same kind.” Now, in 
the first place, this formula requires a corresponding statement about a 
‘negative in thought.’ And not only is it incomplete, but it suffers from 
extreme vagueness. Does ‘a contrapositive’ mean only one? That, evi- 
dently, would be wrong ; for at different times the ‘ counter-implications * 
may vary. Or is it intended to assert that on any given occasion there is 
only one ‘counter-implication’? That again is false. To take, eg., the 
proposition “this snark does not scratch” ; it will suggest various implica- 
tions to various people. A student of Lewis Carroll will at once infer — 
“then it is one that ‘ has whiskers and bites’”’; a prosaic zodlogist — “ non- 
sense, there are no snarks”; an old lady — “ presumably it has no claws”; 
a dog — “presumably it has no fleas,” and so forth, theoretically, if not 
practically, ad infinitum. Now it might be claimed on behalf of Minto’s 
view that the ‘ counter-implication ’ is determined by the speaker’s actual mean- 
ing. But Logic supplies no means for deciding this, and the ambiguity may 
have been intentional. It is this state of the facts which the ordinary logical 
doctrine recognizes when it regards not-A as including everything else in 
the world but A. In any given case wot-A may be limited to a single 
alternative. But what that is, will depend on the context of the proposition, 
and will, therefore, be as extra-logical as a wink, a gesture, or an intonation. 
And, as everything in the world is more or less connected with everything 
else, the number of ‘counter-implications’ is theoretically unlimited. And 
as, moreover, there is no more frequent source of error than a hasty jump- 
ing at conclusions we suppose to be implied, the traditional doctrine may 
claim to have also greater practical value as a corrective of this tendency. 
With respect to inductive logic, or the methodology of the sciences, Minto 
considers that Mill was mistaken in trying to connect it so closely with the 
old logic, and that it is better to treat it as concerned simply with the proper 
observation of the facts of experience and the correct inference from the 
observed to the unobserved. Hence the three chief stages in induction will 
be (1) the ascertainment of simple facts in their order, (2) the methods of 
observation, and (3) the method of explanation, z¢., theories and their 
proof. The suggestion seems a good one, though it would, perhaps, re- 
quire completion by a third part of logic in a methodology of knowledge in 
general or epistemology. F.C. &. &. 


Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von FRIEDRICH UEBER- 
WEG. Erster Theil. Das Alterthum. Achte, mit einem Philosophen- 
und Litteratoren-Register versehene Auflage, bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Dr. MAx HEINZE, ordentl. Professor der Philosophie an der Uni- 
versitat zu Leipzig. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1894. — 
PP. ix, 390. 

This eighth edition of Professor Heinze’s widely and favorably known 
work reports the latest advances in this period of the history of Philoso- 
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phy and in a very exhaustive fashion brings the literature down to date. 
The changes which have been made are to be found chiefly in bibliograph- 
ical matter, and in the separation of the middle and new Academy and the 
middle and new Stoa from the old. The later Academic and Stoic doctrines 
are now discussed after the treatment of skepticism. This is unquestion- 
ably the best place for their exposition, since they mutually determine each 
other, and are not only of a polemical character (the understanding of 
which presupposes a knowledge of the development of skepticism) but are 
also in a certain degree eclectic. Of the older Academy, Xenocrates receives 
much more detailed treatment than in the seventh edition. In the Appen- 
dix, giving the succession of Scholarchs in Athens, the Stoic Julius Zosi- 
mianus has been added, also, the names of T. Coponius Maximus (time of 
Hadrian) and Aurelius Heraclides Eupyrides ; further, the approximate 
date of the administration of the Peripatetic School by Andronicus. The 
date of Thales has been corrected ; dates of certain of the Platonic dia- 
logues have been inserted where investigations have furnished any trust- 
worthy information. The general problem of the chronology of the dia- 
logues, however, is left much as it was before, and Heinze seems no more 
hopeful of its ultimate solution than he was in 1886 (7th ed.). I am 
unable to discover any mention of Burnet’s work, Zar/y Greek Philosophy 
(1892), though it certainly should find a place in the bibliography. Jowett’s 
translation of the dialogues is inadequately cited, the third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout, having appeared in its entirety in 1892. The 
volume before us is a sive gua non for the student of ancient speculation ; 
it is skillfully arranged, contains an immense mass of detail critically sifted, 
and is very objective in treatment. It is unfortunate that our English trans- 
lation of this Vademecum of the history of Philosophy and of philosophical 
bibliography dates back to the fourth edition, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, making it now hopelessly antiquated. W. A. H. 


La personalita di Amleto. Note psicologiche. Da WN. R. dD’ ALFONSO, 
Torino-Roma. 1894. — pp. 24. 


This is one of a series of psychological Shakspere-studies, — interesting 
and suggestive, rather than profound. It traces the development of Ham- 
let's character on the following lines. (1) As a student of philosophy in the 
“school in Wittenberg” Hamlet had been led by his temperament — 
keenly reflective, not yet ripened for action, and unusually emotional for so 
strong an intellectuality — to pessimism. He tends to brood upon his per- 
sonal misfortunes, and the appearance of his father’s ghost confirms the 
tendency. (2) It is characteristic of him that he thinks in place of acting : 
the appearance of the ghost has to be considered in all lights ; the truth of 
its accusation is even doubted. Finally, to obtain free scope for unsus- 
pected inquiry, Hamlet decides to feign madness. (3) His mentality is 
now complicated by his dawning love for Ophelia. This motif, however, 
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remains secondary throughout. (4) But little time can be devoted to the 
preparation for the part of madman, and the part is often forgotten. Intel- 
lectually and emotionally, Hamlet's conduct, as it shows itself to the psychol- 
ogist, is eminently sane. The inability to act evinces an arrest of mental devel- 
opment, but not madness. (5) But general pessimism, particular worry, 
and the strain of the part tell on his mental and bodily health: he becomes 
anaemic (cf. Act. II, Sc. 1). Had this state of things continued, madness 
would undoubtedly have resulted. The unpremeditated killing of Polonius 
is characteristic of his temperament ; if he has time to think, he does not 
act. (6) He is keenly conscious of his own condition, and attempts to ex- 
plain and excuse it (cf Act III, Sc.1). Finally, the departure for England 
and the events which follow in such quick succession upon it relieve the 
stress of his mind, prepare him for the realization of thought in action, and 
ultimately compel him to it. E. B. T. 


Suicide and Insanity: a Physiological and Sociological Study. By S. 
A. K. STRAHAN, M.D., etc. Second edition. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1894. — pp. vi, 228. 


The attention of students of psychology may again be called to this little 
book. It is valuable (1) for its definition of ‘true’ suicide ; (2) for its treat- 
ment of the statistics of the subject ; and (3) for the distinction which it 
draws between the suicidal impulse and insanity. E. B. T. 


The following books have also been received : 


A Companion to Plato's Republic. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. ix, 430. 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANEs. Edited 
by Charles Gore. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1895.— 
pp. 184. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By ¥.TRacy. Second edition. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. — pp. viii, 170. 

Matter, Force, and Spirit. (Anonymous.) New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1895. — pp. vii, 144. 

A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By HENRY Y. SATTERLEE. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.— pp. xiii, 522. 

Substance and its Attributes. (Anonymous.) London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1895.— pp. xv, 197, viii. 

Human Aptitudes. By C. OsBoRNE WARD. Washington, D. C., 
National Watchman Company, 1895. — pp. 333- 

The Supremacy of the Spiritual. By E.R. KNOWLEs. Boston, Arena 
Publishing Company, 1895.— pp. 61. 
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On Sensations from Pressure and Impact. Monograph Supplement of 
The Psychological Review. By H. GRIFFING. New York and London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. ii, 88. 

Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und 
Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von CLEMENS BAEUMKER, Professor an 
der Universitat Breslau. Band I. Heft 1V. Miinster, Aschendorff, 1895. 
— pp. xxii, 558. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. Von Paut DEuSSEN, Professor 
an der Universitat Kiel. Erster Band. Erste Abteilung. Leipzig, F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1894. — pp. xvi, 336. 

Aesthetische Zeitfragen. Von JOHANNES VOLKELT, Professor der Phi- 
losophie an der Universitat zu Leipzig. Miinchen, Oskar Beck, 1895. — 
pp. iv, 258. 

Wesen und Entstehung des Gewissens. Eine Psychologie der Ethik. 
Von Dr. THEODOR ELSENHANS. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1894. — 
pp- xviii, 334. 

Psychologische Arbeiten. UHerausgegeben von EmMIL KRAEPELIN, Pro- 
fessor in Heidelberg. Erster Band, 1. Heft. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1895. — pp. 208. 

Verdienst und Gnade. Vortrag. Von Dr. GeorG ULRicu. Berlin, 
R. Gaertner, 1895. — pp. 94. 

Thomas Hill Green und der Utilitarismus. Von G.F. JAMES. Halle, 
Max Niemeyer, 1894. — pp. 37. 

Science et conscience. Par HENRI KLEFFLER. Tome III: La morale 
universelle. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 392. 

Le transformisme social. Essai sur le progrés et le regrés des sociétés. 
Par GuILLAUME De Greer. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 520. 

La cité moderne. Métaphysique de la sociologie. Par JEAN IZOULET. 
Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. ix, 691. 

La psychologie du beau et de l'art. Par MARIO PILo. Traduit de I'Italien 
par Auguste Dietrich. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 180. 

La philosophie d’Ernest Renan. Par Raovut ALLIER. Paris, Alcan, 
1895. — pp. iv, 181. 

Lécriture et le caractdre. Par J. CrEprevux JAMIN. Troisiéme édition 
revue et augmentée. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. viii, 441. 

Paradoxes ou vérités. Par SEVERIN IcARD. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 
viii, 266. 
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NOTES. 


“THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELECTION.” 


In view of the vital interest which the Philosophy of Evolution must have 
in maintaining the doctrine that characteristics acquired during the life-time 
of the individual can be transmitted to his descendants, a summary of Mr. 
Spencer's spirited defense of this bulwark of his system against the attacks 
of Professor Weismann may not be out of place in a philosophical journal. 
According to Professor Weismann, as every one now knows, the develop- 
ment of an organism through successive generations into a more complex 
form is due entirely to the occurrence of chance variations in the reproduc- 
tive cells, the germ-plasm. Those variations which result in alterations of 
the mature organism tending to fit it more perfectly for its environment, are 
preserved by natural selection. A// the work of evolution is thus done by 
natural selection. It is not possible for the reproductive or germ-cells to be 
affected in any way by the body-cells of the parent. According to the older 
view, natural selection is aided in the work of evolution by the assumed 
fact that the effects of use upon an organ to strengthen and perfect it may 
be transmitted to the next generation, thus producing an adaptation of the 
species to its environment much more rapidly than natural selection alone, 
acting upon accidental variations in the reproductive cells, could do. More- 
over, the older theorists maintained, the effects of disuse of an organ in the 
life of an individual, are inherited, and thus a disused organ tends to degenerate 
much more rapidly than natural selection alone would make it; while Profes- 
sor Weismann and his followers have substituted for the inheritance of the 
effects of disuse as a cause of degeneration, a principle known as ‘ Pan- 
mixia.’ This term simply designates the alleged fact that, when an organ 
ceases to be useful, #.¢., ceases to be preserved by natural selection, it ipso 
facto degenerates, because those accidental variations in the germ-plasm 
which produce individuals, having the organ in question defective, are no 
longer eliminated by natural selection. The whole controversy, then, 
amounts to this: Are natural selection and panmixia able to account for all 
the phenomena for which the inheritance of acquired characteristics (¢.¢., 
the effects of use and disuse) has hitherto been held responsible? A 
‘previous question’ is, of course: Can the independence of body-cells and 
germ-cells which Weismann assumes be proved? The arguments brought 
forward on this point will not be discussed here. The first gun was fired 
by Mr. Spencer in his article, “« The Inadequacy of Natural Selection,” in 
the Contemporary Review for February, 1893. He followed this by a second 
with the same title in the Contemporary Review for March. In the April 
number of the same periodical, Mr. Romanes, who, while believing in the in- 
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heritance of acquired characters, is an advocate of the reality of the principle 
of panmixia, or cessation of natural selection, criticised Mr. Spencer’s atti- 
tude. Another criticism by Alfred Russel Wallace appeared in the Fort- 
nightly for the same month. Mr. Spencer replied in the May Contempo- 
rary, by attacking Weismann afresh and replying to Romanes and Wallace, 
as well as to a less important criticism by E. Ray Lankester, in Vature for 
Feb. 23. In the Contemporary for July, Romanes reiterated his chief criti- 
cism on Mr. Spencer’s misunderstanding of the term ‘ Panmixia,’ and Mr. 
Spencer replied in an appended note. Then Professor Weismann himself 
took up the cudgels in two articles entitled “ The All-sufficiency of Natural 
Selection ” (Cont. Rev., Sept. and Oct. 1893), to the latter of which Mr. 
Romanes added a ‘last word’ in his own dispute. Mr. Spencer published 
“A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann” in December, 1893. The next 
declaration of Professor Weismann’s views was in his Romanes Lecture 
given at Oxford, May 2, 1894, on “ The Effect of External Conditions on 
Development,” and to this Mr. Spencer responded by summing up his case 
in “ Weismannism Once More” (Cont. Rev., Oct. 1894). 

I. Mr. Spencer’s first argument is from the variations on different 
parts of the skin in the ability to discriminate between stimuli applied close 
together. As is well-known to psychologists, this discriminativeness varies 
widely, being greatest on the tongue and finger-tips and least on the back. 
Mr. Spencer contends that these differences cannot have been developed by 
natural selection, since natural selection can only preserve such variations 
as are of life-saving importance. The fact that the discriminativeness is 
greatest on those parts which are most used for active touch, shows that the 
variations are due to the inherited effects of use and disuse. Romanes 
answers: (a) these differences may have been life-saving to our quadru- 
manal ancestors; (4) there is no evidence to prove that the differences 
are congenital, and not the result of individual use. [There is such evidence. 
Czermak found that individual practice, as shown in the greater sensibility 
of blind people, produced no more effect upon the parts most used than 
upon other parts.] To these arguments Mr. Spencer does not reply. Mr. 
Wallace says that local discriminativeness of the skin is the least part of 
dermal sensibility in general, and dermal sensibility in general is greatest, 
not on those parts which are most used, but on those which are most 
exposed to injury, hence the variations have been produced by natural 
selection, and not by use-inheritance. Mr. Spencer denies that differences 
in general sensibility have originated by natural selection alone. Professor 
Weismann does not take up the argument further than to adopt Mr. 
Romanes’ suggestion, that the sensibility of the tongue-tip may have been 
of use to certain ancestral primates. Mr. Spencer demands in return why 
this discriminativeness, having lost its usefulness, has not long since been 
eliminated by panmixia. 

II. Mr. Spencer’s second argument is an attack on the principle 
of panmixia. He interprets it as meaning that, when an organ is no 
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longer useful, those chance-variations in germ-plasm which produce in- 
dividuals with the organ in question defective, are preserved by natural 
selection because they imply a saving of nutrition. And he points out that 
the saving of nutrition involved at each step of the degeneration would be 
far too minute to be life-saving, hence could not be preserved by selection. 
Romanes answers that this is a confusion of panmixia, which is the cessa- 
tion of selection, with quite another principle, that of negative selection by 
economy of nutrition. Mr. Spencer denies that he has misunderstood 
Weismann here. Romanes quotes passages from Weismann to show that 
the two principles are regarded as distinct ; and explains panmixia more 
fully as follows. There is always an excess of minus variations, that is, of 
variations tending to reduce the development of an organ, over the plus 
variations, tending to increase its development. Now, while natural selec- 
tion acts, — while the organ is useful,— these excessive minus variations 
are eliminated. So soon as the organ ceases to be useful, the excessive 
minus variations are allowed to develop and perpetuate themselves, and the 
organ degenerates. Mr. Spencer at once inquires why there should be this 
original excess of minus over plus variations. Mr. Romanes responds — 
very briefly, several months later — (1) that the excessive minus variations 
may be caused by reversion, and (2) that when selection is withdrawn, ‘the 
failures in the force and precision of heredity will be allowed to survive.’ 
Just before this, Professor Weismann had corroborated Romanes’ position 
that panmixia and selection by economy of nutrition were quite distinct, 
and stated his belief that the latter principle is unimportant, while ac- 
knowledging that the process of panmixia must be very slow. Mr. 
Spencer still demands an explanation of the assumption that the minus 
variations of a disused organ are in excess of the plus variations, instancing 
the case of the whale, which has lost its hind limbs. Why should the 
minus variations have been predominant in an animal whose growth in size 
since it became a water-animal shows an habitual excess of nutrition ; and 
why should these minus variations have been transmitted to offspring if 
natural selection was inoperative? The only possible explanation is that 
the effects of disuse have been inherited. 

III. In the third place, Mr. Spencer argues, how are we to account for 
the harmonious development of coédperative parts on the hypothesis of 
natural selection of chance variations? There are three conceivable sup- 
positions regarding chance variations of codperative parts, ¢.g., the parts of 
alimb. (1) They may occur in like degrees for each part. This is obvi- 
ously contrary to fact; witness the great variety of existing adjustments. 
(2) They may occur in such a way as to bring about the desired adapta- 
tion. This contradicts the supposition that they are chance variations. 
(3) They may occur with absolute independence for each part. This is the 
only allowable hypothesis. Now, in order that, ¢.g., the North American 
prairie-dog, used to a level surface, shall become adapted to leaping, at 
least fifty different parts in each hind leg must be altered, not to mention 
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necessary changes in the fore-legs. How long, according to the law of 
probabilities, would it be before chance would bring about simultaneous 
variations in all these parts? And the variations must be simultaneous, for 
one change is useless without the others, and would not be preserved by 
natural selection long enough for the others to arise. 

Mr. Romanes grants the force of this argument. Professor Weismann an- 
swers, first: Because use-inheritance is the simplest explanation for the 
adaptation of coéperative parts, it is not necessarily the true one. Use- 
inheritance cannot cause the development of an organ, for degeneration is 
not caused by inheriting the effects of disuse, as is shown by the fact that 
inactive structures, ¢.g., the armature of the crab, degenerate when no longer 
serviceable. To this Mr. Spencer rejoins, first, that “an argument derived 
from degeneracy of passive structures scarcely meets the case of develop- 
ment of active structures,” and second, that he has “ never dreamed of deny- 
ing the efficiency of natural selection as a cause of degeneracy in passive 
structures ” which are injurious to the race. Professor Weismann’s second 
answer is more elaborate. He points out that very complicated variations 
of codperating parts do take place where there is no chance for the inherit- 
ance of acquired characteristics; for instance, in the neuters of bees and 
ants, which are produced by parents unlike themselves, and do not them- 
selves have offspring. The degeneration of sexual organs and other parts 
which we see in these ‘workers’ must be the result of panmixia ; where 
there is no offspring there can be no inherited effects of disuse. Similarly, 
the development of the brain and other organs in the workers, is a good in- 
stance of coéperative variations in germ-plasm without use-inheritance. 
Moreover, some species of ants have two kinds of workers, one of which 
must have sprung from the other — as is shown by the existence of numer- 
ous intermediate grades — at a time when the sterility of the workers was 
well established, and use-inheritance out of the question. Again, in slave- 
making ants we have the workers losing — by panmixia — their instinct 
to search for food, and becoming adapted to make war on tribes which fur- 
nish slaves — another excellent example of coadaptation without use-in- 
heritance. 

Mr. Spencer rejoins, first, that we cannot argue about characteristics de- 
veloped during the social or organized state without knowing the character- 
istics which existed in the original state of these insects. The characteris- 
tics of the workers and soldier-ants, though not inherited from the queen- 
mother, are very likely inherited from pre-social ancestors. Moreover, in 
the case of ants with two kinds of workers, between which there exist 
numerous intermediate forms, how does it happen that natural selection has 
preserved for so many generations these ‘injurious deviations from the use- 
ful extreme forms’? Lastly, the process by which simultaneous chance 
variations can have arisen to produce the worker-types remains inconceivable. 

In his Romanes Lecture Professor Weismann offers another explanation 
of the simultaneous adaptation of codperative parts, by suggesting that it is 
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due to ‘intra-individual selection’ — to the fact, namely, that there is a 
struggle for nutriment between different parts of the body, those parts 
which are doing most work obtaining most food. But, Mr. Spencer in- 
quires: Are the effects of this struggle transmissible? Certainly not, accord- 
ing to Weismann; they are acquired characteristics. Professor Weis- 
mann, however, argues that the potentialities in germ-plasm for this 
adjustment by intra-selection are operated on by natural selection: that is, 
those germs which have potentialities for a perfect intra-selectional adapta- 
tion are best fitted to survive. Mr. Spencer again asks: How do these poten- 
tialities in germ-plasm arise, if not by that ‘fortuitous concourse’ of varia- 
tions whose inconceivability has been demonstrated ? 

Moreover, Mr. Spencer maintains that the production of neuters among 
social insects does not result from original differences in germ-plasm, but 
from supplying the germs with poorer nourishment. Professor Weismann 
objects that this difference in nutrition is not the cause of the different 
forms of the workers, but the stimu/us which calls into activity original 
germ-differences. He has attempted to prove this by taking larvae of 
the blow-fly, and feeding some abundantly, and others sparingly. All the 
resulting insects had perfect reproductive organs: therefore, scanty feeding 
cannot cause degeneration of the reproductive organs. Mr. Spencer re- 
plies (1) that the differences in feeding should have been in gwadity, not 
merely in guantity of food, and (2) that experiments on the blow-fly are 
irrelevant, as its reproductive organs are doubtless formed relatively earlier 
than those of social insects, and would hence be less affected by feeding. 
Mr. Spencer then points out difficulties which Professor Weismann’s 
hypothesis of ‘determinants’ must encounter in explaining the great variety 
of forms among social insects; and the argument from adaptation of coép- 
erative parts is closed, having gone, one must acknowledge, chiefly against 
the new theory. 

One more consideration, introduced by Professor Weismann himself, must 
be noticed. The fact that the little toe in man is degenerating has, he says, 
been explained by the inherited effects of boot-pressure. This is manifestly 
absurd, as the degeneration is found among savages. Panmixia is the true 
cause. On the contrary, rejoins Mr. Spencer, we have here an excellent 
example of the inherited effects of disuse, since the little toe has long been 
useless in supporting the body. 

As before indicated, the evidence brought forward in this controversy for 
or against Weismann’s fundamental position that the reproductive cells are 
not influenced by the body-cells, will not be discussed. It is at this point, 
undoubtedly, that the defense is weakest. If you ask, ‘Can it be shown 
that acquired characteristics are inherited?’ one must answer that it is very 
difficult to do so in particular cases. On the other hand, can we explain the 
facts of evolution without assuming such inheritance? The arguments 
summarized above show that such a task is practically impossible. 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 
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Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser is at present delivering the Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh University. These will be published shortly in book 
form by Blackwood & Sons. 


The Review has received the first number of a new psychological peri- 
odical, the Psychologische Studien, edited by Professor Kraepelin, of 
Heidelberg. Its purpose is to show the applicability of the methods and 
results of the new psychology to psychiatry. The opening number contains: 
(1) an article on Zhe Psychological Experiment in Psychiatry, by the 
editor ; (2) Experimental Studies in Individual Psychology, by A. Oehrn 
(practically a reprint of a Dorpat dissertation for the philosophical doctor- 
ate, published in 1889); (3) a paper dealing with the Modification of 
Simple Conscious Processes by Mental and Physical Work, by S. Bett- 
mann. These will be given in summary later. 


Mention of the death of Carl Krille, the Leipsic mechanician, was omitted 
from the March Review from lack of space. Those who knew the old 
Leipsic Institute will have heard the news with regret. It was impossible 
to help liking Krille himself, and the good quality of his earlier work must 
atone for the poorness of construction of many of his more recent instru- 
ments. The new mechanician of the Institute is E. Zimmermann (Emilien- 
strasse 21), formerly a colleague of the unapproachable Baltzar, and a 
thoroughly good workman. 


William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., formerly Instructor in the Sage School 
of Philosophy, has been called to fill the chair of Ethics and Social Philoso- 
phy, which has recently been established at Northwestern University. 


